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For the Michigan Farmer. 
CLAWSON WHEAT AGAIN. 





On Saturday, the 8th inst., we threshed an- 
other field of Clawson wheat. It was on oat 
stubble. The field has been cleared about 
fourteen years, and constantly in crops or 
meadow, without manure. My system with 
it has been to break up clover sod and plant 
to corn—sometimes break in the fall, some- 
times in the spring, as most convenient. 
Have found no difference in thecrop. In 
my last rotation 1 put in two corn crops in 
succession, not because I considered it good 
policy, but because I was short of corn 
ground. Here are the results, showing, as 
might be expected, the first crop the best: 


110 bushels to the acre. 

70 to 78 bushels to the acre. 
Oat crop of 1887 48 bushels to the acre. 
Wheat crop, 1888 23% bushels to the acre. 


These I consider satisfactory results— 
this being the first season that found the 
field entirely clear of stumps. The remain- 
der of my wheat, not yet threshed, is esti- 
mated by good jadges at 25 bushels to the 
acre, in spite of many large pine stumps 
and ice-killed patches. lam not running 
my farm in the interest of the Clawson 
wheat, or any other particular crop, but try 
to conduct it in a manner that will produce 
the best returns for the labor bestowed. In 
my experiment previously reported I gave 
the best chance to the Champion Amber 
and Velvet Chaff, as almost any man would 
do who was testing a new variety and desir- 
ous of Knowing its capabilities. In report- 
ing the result to the readers of the FARMER 
I had no motive except that of contributing 
my mite to the common stock of knowledge 
on the wheat question. Sorry I made the 
American Miller feel so bad; but 1 would 
not have supposed he would have dug up 

i Judas Iscariot for the sake of using him 
to abuse the Clawson wheat. 

In conclusion I would say, it is quite pos- 
sible that the Clawson is showing better 
comparative results hereon our newer lands 
than in the older counties where it has 
been longer cultivated. So far as 1 can 
gain information from threshers and others 
in all this realm, the Clawson is leading 
other varieties fully five bushels to the acre. 
Now, as our State cultivates just about a 
million and a half of acres of wheat a year, 
it will be seen that if such a result was 
produced throughout the State it would 
amount to the snug sum of seven and a 
half million bushels. And this is no great- 
er difference than is shown in the recent 
report of Professuc Johnson’s experiments 


on the Agricultural College farm. 
OLD GENESEE. 
Fosronia, SEPT. 20th, 1838. 
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FRENCH MERINOS. 


We this week give an illustration of a 
Rambouillet, or French Merino ram, owned 
by Mr. Henry Grinnell, of Pontiac, Oak- 
land County. Mr. Grinnell furnishes the 
following description of these sheep, which 
will be found interesting: 

The Rambouillet belongs to the Merino 
family, and are often called French Merinos. 
They are natives of France. The greit 
merit in these sheep is in possession of the 
somewhat rare combination of producing 
flesh and wool, without deterioration in 
either product. My flock is probably the 
most perfectly bred of this class of sheep in 
the State. Having bred and handled them 
for fifteen years, I have thoroughly tested 
their meat and wool producing qualities. 
Thee years ago the clip, washed, was sent 
to Beston aud graded seven-eighths No. 1 
and delaine. ‘he ram represented in the 
cut weighed a fraction over 250 lbs. 


at, 


Corn crop of 1885. 
Corn crop of 1886 








IMPORTANT SHORTHORN SALES ry 
Bounson Co., Ky. —In this advertisement 
please 1 ote the change of date of Mr. A. H. 
Bedford’s sale from Oct. 17th to Oct. 18th, 
the third sale of the serivs. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
WESTERN MICHIGAN FAIR. 





The tenth annual fair of the Western 
Michigan Agricultural and Industria! So- 
ciety, held at Grand Rapids, September 17th 
to 21st, was, in point of exhibit, in nearly 
every respect a great success. The Vege- 
table and Horticultural Halls were not as 
well filled with fine fruits and vegetables as 
in former years, but we attribute the rather 
meager show in these departments to the 
dry summer. The display in Art Hall was 
equal to if not better than in former years, 
and this is saying a good deal, as the busi- 
ness men of Grand Rapids are always on 
the alert, seemingly desirous of proving to 
visitors at their annual fair that they keep 
pace with the times. The several acres al- 
lotted to agricultural implements were well 
covered with machinery of different kinds, 
and visitors could find much to interest 
them, as machine men are always ready to 
show and explain the superior merits of 
their machines over all others. 


In the live stcck department there was 
not only a large show, but the quality of 
stock was better than we have ever before 
seen on these grounds. The premiums of- 
fered were liberal, and the kindly and gen- 
tlemanly manner in which the superinten- 
dents of the live stock departments treated 
the exhibitors elicited many words of praise 
from those in attendance on the stock. 

Heavy horses were out in considerable 
numbers and mostly of good quality. 
Among the Percherons we find that on stal 
lions five years old D. A. Blodgett, of Grand 
Rapids, won first premium, and Wm. Cro- 
dan, of Dalton, second premium, Stallions 
four years old, John Shipper, Oversill, first; 
James Merritt, Byron Center, second. Stal- 
lions three years old, Thos. Cross, Bangor, 
first; stallions two years old, J. P. Sleight, 
Lansing, first; stallions one year old, John 
Shipper, Oversill, first premium. Mares 
four years old with foal by side, J. P. 
Sleight, Lansing, first and second premiums. 
Filly four years old, J. P. Sleight, Lansing, 
first. Filly three years old, T. H. & G. W. 
Hall, Bath, first; Thomas Cross, Bangor, 
second. Filly two years old, J. P. Sleight 
first; John Shipper second. Filly one year 
old, J. P. Sleight first and second. Sucking 
colt, J. P. Sleight first, and T. H. & G. W. 
Hall second. 

On Clydes we find that on stallions five 
years old J. M. Turner, Lansing, took first, 
B. C. Creveling & Son, Alpine, second. 
Stallion four years old, F. A. Gilling, Cor- 
inth, first; B. C. Creveling second. Stallions 
three years old, J. 8. & G. W. Crosby, 
Greenville, first; James McKinley, Neway- 
go, second. Stallions two years old, James 
M. Turner, Lansing, first and second. Stal- 
lion one year old, J. M. Turner first. Mares 
four years old, J. M. Turner first; b, Crevel- 
ing & Son second. Filly four years old, J. 
M. Turner first. Filly three years old, J. 
M. Torner first. Filly one year old, J. M. 
Turner first and second. Sucking colt, B. 
Creveling & Son first, and J. M. Turner 
second. 

On English Shires we find that J. S. & W. 
G. Crosby, Greenville, won first, and Geo. 
Smith, Greenville, second. 

J. S. & W. G. Crosby won first on Cleve- 
land Bay stallion Montcalm. On account 
of lack of time we were unable to trace the 
premiums won by horses of other classes. 

SHORTHORN CATTLE. 

Wm. Steele, Ionia, won first premium on 
bull two years old and bull one year old; 
second on bull four years oid and heifer 
three years old; third on _ breeders’ 
special and Society’s herd premium. J. M. 
Turner, Lansing, won first on cow four 
years old, cow three years old and heifer 
two years old. Second on bull two years 
old, heifer one year old, breeders’ special 
and Society’s herd premium. John Lassiter, 
Cole, won first on buli three years old, bull 
calf, heifer one year old, and heifer calf. 
Second premium on cow four years old and 
heifer two years old. First on breeders’ 
special and Society’s herd premium, and 
diploma for best bull of any age. O. Snow 
& Son, Kalamazoo, won second on bull one 
year old, bull calf and heifer calf. 

GALLOWAYS. 

R. B. Caruss, St. Johns, won first on bull 
four years old, cow four years old, heifer 
one year old, heifer calf and bull calf. 
Second on cow three years old, heifer two 
years old, and heifer calf; also second on 
breeders’ special and Society’s herd pre- 
mium; thirdin fat class. J. L. Wicks & 
Co., Colby, won first on bull three years 
old, bull two years old, bull one year oid, 
cow three years old, and helfer two .years 
old. Second on cow four years old, heifer 
one year old and bull calf. First and third 
on breeder’s special and Society’s herd pre- 
mium. Diploma for best bull of any age. 


HOLSTEINS,. 


W. K. Sexton, Howell, won first on bull 
two years old, bull one year old, bull calf, 
heifer three years old, heifer two years old, 
and heifer one year old. Second on cow 
four years old. First on special offered by 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of Ameri- 
ca, and Society herd premium. Diploma 
for best bull of any age. T. D. Seeley & 
Co., Bay City, wen first on bull two years 
old, cow four years old, and ‘keifer calf. 
Second on cow three years old, and second 
on Sdeciety’s herd and special. Stone & 
Biggs, Hastings, won second on bull two 
years old, heifer one year old, heifer calf 
and bull calf. Third on herds, Society’s 
and special, 
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HNEREFORDS., 


Guy Hanning, Wheatfield, won first on 
bull four years old, bull one year old, bull 
calf, cow four years old, heifer one year old 
and heifer calf. Second premium on cow 
four years old, cow three years old, heifer 
two years oid and heifer calf. First on 
breeders’ special and Society’s herd premium. 
Diploma for best bull of any age. J. M. 
Turner, Lansing, won first on heifer three 
years old, and heifer two years vld. Second 
on heifer one year old, and second on 
breeders’ special and Society’s herd pre- 
mium. Wm. Steele, lonia, showed seven 
head, and after winning second premium on 
bull one year old, refused to show any more 
in this class. 

JERSEYS. 

G. B. & C. S. Smith, Eagle, won first on 
bull calf, cow four years old, heifer one year 
old and heifer calf. Second on cow three 
years old, heifer two years old, and herd. 
O. J. Bliss, Silver Creek, won first on bull 
three years old, bull one year old, cow three 
years old, and heifer two years old. Second 
premium on bull one year old, and cow four 
years old. First premium on herd, and 
diploma for best bull of any age. J.S. & 
W. J. Crosoy won first on bull two years 
old and heifer one year old. Second on 
heifer calf, and second on herd. 

DEVONS. 

H. L. Carrier, Brookfield, won first on 
bull three years old, cow three years old, 
heifer two years old, heifer one year old 
and heifercalf. Second oncow four years old. 
First on herd. E. T. Doney was out with 
his herd but we failed to get the list of pre- 
miums won by him. 

SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 

J. Corbett, lonia, won first premium on 
ram two years old, ram lambs, ewes one 
year old and ewe lambs. Diploma on ram 
and two ewes. It is conceded that the ram 
Buffalo Bill shown by Mr. Corbett is one of 
the best imported this year. Minton 
Brothers, Marshall, won first on ram lambs. 
Second on ram two years old, ram one year 
old, ewes two years old, and ewes one year 
old. J. S.& W. G. Crosby, Greenville, 
won first on ram one year oli and ewes two 
years old. 

MERINOS, 

C, M. Mann, Rockford, won first on ram 
two years old, ewestwo yearsold. Diploma 
for best ram and two ewes. Second on ewes 
one year old. These first and second pre- 
mium ewes were bred by S. S. Lusk, Victor, 
N. Y., from Martin stock; the ram two 
years old was bred by D. P. Dewey, Grand 
Blane. D. Conkling, Ula, won second on 
registered ram two years old, on unregis- 
tered ram two years old, ewes two years 
o:d, and ewes one year old. Diploma for 
best ram and two ewes. G. F. Harrington, 
Paw Paw, won first on ram one year old, 
ram lambs and ewe lambs. Secondon ram 
One year old, ram lambs and yearling ewes. 

COTSWOLDS. 

A. W. Hill, Caledonia, won first on ram 
two years old, ram one year old, ewes two 
years old. Second on ewes one year 
old and ewe lambs. Diploma for best ram 
and twoewes. T. Spicer & Son, Charlotte, 
won first on ewes one year old, ram lambs 
and ewe lambs. Second on ram twe years 
old, ram one year old and ewes two years 
old. 

OXFORDDOWNS. 

Searing & Olmstead, Lyons, won first on 
ram one year old, ram lamb, ewes two years 
old, ewes one year old, and ewe lambs. Sec- 
ond on ram one year old and ewe lambs, 
Diploma for best ram and two ewes. W. 
A. Polley, Alamo, won first on ram two 
years old. Second on ram lamb, ewes two 
years old and ewes one year old. 


POLAND CHINA BWINE, 


G. F. Harrington, Paw Paw, won first on 
boar one year old and pen of pigs, sweep- 
stakes on sow two years old. J. 8S. & W. 
G. Crosby, Greenville, won second on boar 
two years old and pen of pigs. H. W. 
Riley, Greenville, won first on boar two 
years old, sow two years old. Second on 
boar one year old, sow two years old. Di- 
ploma on boar. 

SMALL YORKSHIBES. 


W. M. Hilbert, Bath, first on boar two 





years old, boar one year old, under one year 
old, sow two years old, sow one year old, 
and pen of pigs. Second on sow under one 
year old and pen of pigs. 

CHESTER WHITES. 

C. A. Searing, Lyons, won first on boar 
one year old, sow two years old, pen of 
pigs, boar under one year old and sow under 
one year old. Second on pen of pigs and 
boar under one year old. Diploma for best 
boar. 

BERKSHIRES, 

G. W. Prescott, Grand Rapids, won first 
on boar two years old, sow two years oli. 
Second on pig under one yearold. Diploma 
on boar and sow. 

M. H. Walworth, Hillsdale, showed a very 
fine lot of Victoria swine and also H. W. 
Riley, of Greenville, a good lot, but as there 
was n° class alloted to this breed we were 
unable to get from the exhibitors the dis- 
cretionary premiums awarded. — 

Many thanks are due Secretary Cox and 
his assistants for favors shown the repre- 
sentative of the FARMER. Cc. 
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THE EASTERN MICHIGAN FAIR 

The 17th annual fair of the Eastern Mich- 
igan Association was held at Ypsilanti last 
week, and was fortunate in having good 
weather. The attendance was good enough 
to make it a success financially. The live 
stock show was good, especially in horses, 
cattle and Shropshire sheep. ‘The entries 
in the various departments were as follows: 
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Among the horses there were the various 
breeds, from the Percheron to the troiter, 
and more perfection ia the latter class. 

Mr. G. W. Gale, proprietor of the Huron 
Stock Farm, Ypsilanti, made a very fine 
show. Atthe head of the stud is Barney 
Wilkes 3060, bay, 16 hands, 1,200 lbs. His 
sire is Red Wilkes 1749, and dam Avalanche 
by Administrator 357. Here is a combina- 
tion of Hambletonian and Mambrino blood. 
He is a horse of fine color, siz and sym- 
metry; a critical judge can examine each of 
his points separately and no fault can be 
found. In breeding he is all that could be 
wished for. He has 24 colts in the State; 
one of them, dam by Pasacis, 12 months 
old, has just been sold for $500. Mr. G. 
also showed Mentor, a seal brown stallion, 
by Menelaus 226, dam by Gen. Knox 140. 
Among the mares there is to be found the 
blood of Menelaus, Gen. Knox and Brig- 
noli. It will be seen by the above that Mr. 
Gale has secured cheice blood from the best 
suurces. Both he and his son, Mr. G. F. 
Gale, have made many trips to Kentucky to 
secure desirable mares, and the stock bears 
witness to their good judgment. 


Another prominent horse was Woodford 
Douglas, a son of Woodford Mambrino, 
dam a Black Hawk mare. He had some 
very fine colts on the ground. 

The Cleveland Bays were well represent: 
ed in quality though the number was not 
large. Among the larger exhibitors were 
Mr. E. Helber, of Saline, and Mr. C. .B 
Truesdale, of Wayne. ‘The former showed 
Lord Wenlock, who took first premium; 
two of Mr. H’s. mares, one three and one 
six years old, each took the blue ribbon; 
also a Shire colt in the Shire class. 

Mr. Truesdale had nine head of horses 
and took six first and three second premi- 
ums. His Cleveland Bay stallion Primate, 
an unusually fine animal, took second in 
that class. 

Among the Percherons were some very 
fine ones owned by Paul H. Wheeler, of 
Urania. 

The Wayne County Horse Breeders’ As- 
sociation had four representatives on the 
ground, all Clydesdales; the eight-year-old 
stallion Geordie, weight i,750 lbs., took the 
first premium; two of the mares were noticed 
by the judges, one receiving a blue ribbon 
and the other the red one. 

Mr. W. ©. Ayres showed Sphinx, dark 


dam by Volunteer. Heis 16 hands high 
and weighs 1,100 pounds. Gypsy Chief, 
bay Stallion, 16 hands, 1,300 pounds, with 
one of his stallion colts, a very fine fellow, 
was shown by his owner, Mr. Charles 
Keernig, of River Raisin. 

Breeders tellus that they have less diffi- 
culty than formerly in securing good mares. 
The representatives of the various trotting 
sires which have been kept in the State for 
ten or more years have left a good class of 
mares. 

There are many Morgan mares also, which 
trace back to Hill’s Black and Champion 
Black Hawk. 

The Holstein-Friesians and Shorthorns 
were most numerous among the breeds of 
cattle present, and there were a number of 
good ones among those shown. 

In sheep, the Valentine Bros., of Dexter, 
and B. D. Kelley, of Ypsilanti, made a good 
exhibit of Shropshires. The Merino classes 
were not as full as usual, but the Saline 
breeders, led by A. A. Wood, showed some 
very fine sheep, as they always do. 

Poultry was shown in fair numbers and 
ofa good quality. Prof. Bellows, of Ypsi- 
lanti, made a noiable exhibit of Plymouth 
Rocks, the favorite fowl with farmers at 
present. 

The other departments of the Fair were 
fairly filled, but not what they should be 
with such a county todrawfrom. But all 
the fairs have suffered this year, the East- 
erp no more than others. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
choice of the following: 


President —W. H. Lowden, Augusta. 
Vice Presidents — Jovbn 3S. Stafford, 

Manc ester, Peter Cook, York. 

Treasurer—Wm. Campbell. Pittsfield. 

Secretary—Frank Joslyn, Ypsilanti. 

Marshal—George Palmer, Ypsilanti. 

Executive Committee—terms to expire in 
1890—Walter H. Hawkins, Ypsilanti; John 
E. Betts, Canton; Oscar Westfall, Vanbu- 
ren; James M. Kress, Bridgewater; P. H. 
Murray, Salem; Peter Weinett, Saline; 
James C. Bamis, Ypsilanti. 
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LITTLE THINGS. 





Every person has some especial failing 
for which he is noted. Some of those are so 
prominent as to attach themselves to the 
individual as an appellation—a sort of de- 
scriptive adjective, which is usually more 
expressive than elegant. ‘‘ Pumpkin”’ 
Loomis was a pioneer who put on a gift 
load of pumpkins too heavy for his oxen to 
haul; ‘Penny Hunt,’’ and ‘‘ Procrastinat- 
ing Patterson ’’ are soubriquets that explain 
for what ‘“‘little things’’ these persons became 
noted. There are little neglects to which 
all persons are subject, and which at the 
time appear of little or no importance, but 
at last they culminate in loss or deprivation, 
quite out of proportion to the loss of time or 
money required at the outset. 

It is a little matter to set a cherry or a 
pear tree, but prodably half the farmers in 
the State do without these luxuries in their 
season because of the continued neglect to 
procure and set the trees. What is true of 
this fruit is true of numberless other sorts, 
Every farmer has a few apple trees of no 
value as they stand, and during the year he 
has probably been treated to varieties of ap- 
ples that exactly suited his taste. A little time 
spent in procuring scions, and setting them, 
both in their season, would in time furnish 
enough to supply the daily craving for good 
fruit. 

1 know asmall farmer who has long de- 
sired to put out a small vineyard, but each 
spring finds him shurt of funds to purchase 
the vines. A day’s work in pruning time, 
in any of the neighboring vineyards, would 
suffice to make all the cuttings he would 
need, and some over to sell to pay for a sea- 
son’s cultivation. It takes a day’s time to 
get the plants, and set a few rows of straw- 
berries, and also some attention to hoeing 
in season; but the recompense for the labor 
is many foid. Strawberries in abundance on 
the table fresh for two weeks or more in mid- 
summer and canned strawberries for tea in 
winter, pay back many times for the trouble 
of getting them. The yearly resolves to do, 
usually come out of season for the accom- 
plishmen: of the purpose. It is of little 
value to say, while eating grapes at a 





bay stallion, eight years old, by Stony Ford, 


friend’s, ‘hat ‘I will set some vines next 


£@ason,”’ or to resolve to plant a pateh of 
dpelons while piling up the rinds on a 

00, a kitchen table. 

it (ans a little time, and a little fore- 
thought to changé stock occasionally—to in- 
troduce new stiains of breeding. I believe 
Michigan farmers need less lecturing on this 
point than those of almost any other State. 
Bat if there are only a few who delay such 
important improvements to their stock of 
farm animals, there is need of keeping the 
suggestion in print as a reminder of its im- 
portance. 

The farmer’s fowl department could be 
spelled differently and fit the facts in num- 
erous instances. A constant dissatisfaction 
with the poultry division of the farm has 
begotten a desire for change, which usually 
ends in a change of roosters with a neigh- 
bor who is equally disgusted with his stock. 
This conglomeration of all sorts degenerates 
into a scourge faster than any thing I know. 
An attempt is usually made to supplement 
the* .eneral inefficiency with numbers. 
The argument is that if 20 hens will not 
furnish eggs enough for family use, 40 must 
be kept. These must scatter, scurry, and 
Scratch about to get a living, where only 15 
should be kept. They roost in the binder 
shed, or on the sheep racks, if they do not 
preempt the harness pegs, or the carriage 
dasher. They become more a nuisance than 
a factor of profit in the farm assets. I do 
not favor shooting matches, but if some 
such fatal epidemic should destroy all the 
flocks of fowls, suca as I have described, it 
would be a blessing to the proprietors, al- 
ways provided that they would take a lit- 
tle trouble to procure a dozen or fifteen 
pullets of Plymouth Rocks and Light 
Brahma. I prefer the latter. It is a foolish 
idea that 25 to 40 hens must be kept on a 
farm. It is on a par with keeping 50 sheep 
on 40 acres, numbers kill the profit. 1 keep 
over 15 pullets that were hatched in May. 
We intend to have all the chickens of the 
season hatched in that, month. There are 
groups of them nowin the yard as tall as 
their mothers. The last year’s hens are kill- 
ed and eaten as required during the tall 
months. The pullets begin to lay about 
holiday time, and continue through the 
year, with very short vacations. Every 
night, regularly, the door of the hen house 
is shut, and no intruding ‘*‘ varmint”’ can so 
much as poke his nose through a crack in 
the floor. Whena chicken of my favorite 
breed is hatching in the spring it is safe to 
predict a six pounder in the fall. We have 
often made the poultry department pay the 
farm taxes, They are fed regvlarly and exe 
not required to go 40 rods to scratch ap the 
wheat that has just been drilled in or to 
forage on the corn shocks. There are no lit- 
tle piping fledgelings that were hatched un- 
der the barn, or out in the corner of the or- 
chard, to shiver through the fall storms, and 
finally to die from neglect. I have known 
the survival of the fittest of such, to become 
the main reliance for egz production and 
fried chicken the next season, because they 
were too insignificant to sell, and cust little 
to winter over. Keeping poultry is one of 
the little things that is easily overdone by a 
misleading computation. It is said that if 
10 hens are profitable, 40 will be four times 
as profitable. In practice, the 10 hens will 
often surpas3 the 40 in both egg production 
and in increase, taking the year for the trial. 

lt is often said that life is made up of lit- 
tle things, but if the little things on the 
farm are not attended to in season, there 
will be a big leak at the end of the year. 

he Os. Gs 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


WEBSTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 





This club after its usual summer vacation 
met at the residence of Mr. Charles Rogers, 
and indulged in an informal wheat talk. 

Mr. Adiu Cushing being first pressed for 

an opinion thought he hadn’t any, but after 
a little class leader exercise developed some 
pretty weil formed views. Egyptian was the 
variety that he had been experimenting with 
the last year, and it had panned out so well 
that he should renew the dose this fall. He 
had been gradually changing from old fash- 
jioned summer fallow to rotation, wheat be- 
ing the last in the series previous to seeding 
down with clover, and right here he would 
like some of the soions present to tell us 
what they going to do about our failure to 
secure a catch of this grass or vine, any way? 
Our wheat business wou'd soon come toa 
standstill, and the perennial rye would, like 
Jonah’s gourd, cuver the land, and poverty 
and rye, according to the old notions, were 
bedfellows. He was notin a frame of 
mind to contemplate such a situation with 
pleasure. His soil, a clay loam, had been 
turned just after harvesting the oats, and 
was not lumpy, but meliow; had rolled down 
and thoroughly harrowed, and was now 
watching Old Probs to see how many lies 
he would perpetrate with his signal flags be- 
fore the weather clerk above would take 
compassion on him and send rain and save 
the whole signal service from the fate of 
Ananias and Saphira. One thing was sure, 
Adin was not going to do any sowing until 
it rained if he had to wait for the sugar 
snows for moisture. 

Mr. Wm. Brockway, in answer to the in- 
quiry as to drilling or broadcast sowing, was 
decidedly in favor of broadcast. The drill 
buried the seed too deep and crowded the 
kernels too near together—not allowing room 
for all to gather sustenance sufficient for 
proper development. One and one-half to 
three inches was deep enough, and the 


forcing its way to sunlight. Drilling leit a 
furrow that in spring or winter thaws held 
water, and the subsequent freezing was too 
much for the already weakened stand, and 
failure too often the result. His favorite 
tool for preparation of the ground was the 
Spring-tooth harrow. As to fertilizers, good 
well rotted barnyard manure was his choice. 
He could call to mind a case where land had 
been treated to a top-dressing of commer- 
cial fertilizer that on harvesting actually 
produced three bushels less per aere than the 
adjacent land that had not received any. 


W. E. Boyden haa not seen the promised 
results claimed from phosphates, but would 
apply a top-dressing of well rotted manure 
for a crop where immediate results were de- 
sired; but fora permanent benefit would plow 
under. As to variety, Diek!-Mediterranean, 
Martin Amber and Hybrid Traverse had all 
done well with him the past season. Used 
a drill hecause you can put the seed where 
you want it, and prefers the roller drill te 
the pipe-tooth. One and a half bushel te 
the acre was the quantity he sowed. Was 
net troubled with smut to any extent, but 
had noticed the red wheats were more sus- 
ceptible to it than the white. His father 
used to apply to barley a dressing of slaked 

lime and it seemed to destroy the germs in it, 

and he thought it would help wheat to so 

treat it. As to the theory of smut reproduc- 

ing itself he was not posted and would not 
venture an opinion. 

President Backus thought as a rule the 
most prolific heads produced small ker- 
nels, but would not discriminate against 
them on that account. Nor would he choose 
smail kernels in preference, looking more 
at the perfect development of the berry than 
to size. 

Charles Rogers had adopted the plan of 
manuring his land a season in advance for 
acrop. Some thought fresh barnyard ma- 
nure applied to pasture made the feed dis- 
tasteful to stock, but after a few weeks this 
rank growth became sweetened py the sun, 
and when our now sure dry mid-summer 
time came he had a luxuriant foliage to 
bridge over the drouth, and shady ground 
gathering up and storing for the coming 
crop those elements of plant food necessary 
for growth. Salt had largely entered into 
his system of fertilizing for wheat, and he 
was confident of its efficiency. Believed in 
a large amount of previous working of the 
land before sowing; would, in fact, work 
sandy land quite wet, not forgetting to re- 
new the process as soon as dry. 

George Merrill uses a drill, and wants the 
largest seed obiainable; thinks one of ths 
reasons our popular varieties run out is be« 
cause too little attention is paid to saving 
seed. Careful selection is the parent of our 
new kinds, and a continuance would save 
them to us. 

As to sowing grass seed with a drill, Mr. 
Edwin Ball would sow abead to save crowd- 
ing so much in the furrows aud exhausting 
the fertility around the wheat. 


O. W. Cushing had practiced both plans, 
and had not been able to observe any differ— 
ence. Given a certain amount of moisture, 
the right time, and there was no trouble, 
and in fact we may plow, manure ever so 
well, select seed with the utmost vare, those 
little raindrops, by their coming or staying, 
tell for us the story at the end. We must 
study the question of artificial moisture 
more tho:oughly, whe‘her it be in deeper 
cultivation, more frequent stirrings or the 
application of those salts that draw and re- 
tain water, and can bridge over the sharp 
droughts that lately sets the best laid plans 
of mice and men ‘‘ aglee.”’ 

Wm. Tubbs was not afraid of deep drill- 
ing. One of the best pieces of wheat he ever 
saw was ons sown by him for a neighbor 
on a mellow field, when his drill was new, 
and he really believed it put the seed down 
six inches. Give the root good depth and 
there would be less liabilty ot the old cry of 

wheat turning to chess or cheat, which by 
the way was all humbug. What more Mr. 
Tabbs might have said upon the wheat 
question no one will ever know, as the 
chess men, led by Mr. Brockway, immedi- 
ately locked horns, and for the remaining 
portion of the service we were treated to all 
the old arguments, pro and con, on the now 
t booed subject. Could our Club members 
take hold of some of the many other prac- 
tical topics that come before them, and give 
us their views as strongly as on this, Presi- 
dent Backus would soon lose his reputation 
as a class-leader. 

Mr. Austin Swiih, one of Ann Arbor’s 
young farmers, read a paper on “ Farm 
Machinery,” in which its neglect was 
hunorously shown by a description of their 
final end, holding up decaying fence cor- 
ners, and all year round hen roosts. Some 
statistics were read showing the enormous 
amount of capital invested in their manu- 
ufacture and the army of men employed, 
all of waich indirectly received their pay 
from the iarmer’s little wheat bin, his pig 
pen, poultry yard, or his herds in yard or 
field. Was it not about time for the farmer 
to ses if he had not dual capabilities and 
could, on rainy days and odd spells, develop 
a mecianical bump tie siza of a hen’s egg, 
that would save those trips when in a hurry 
to repair shops? A little knowledge of the 
use of a handsaw, a jack plane, a gimlet or 

auger, might be a very useful thing to carry 
under his hat, as well as the fine blocky 
points of a Shorthorn or the iacteal veins im 


tion that we do so much orating about on 
4th of July put in our every-day practice, 








young plant did not have to spend weeks in , 
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HORSE 








S AT THE STATE FAIR. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

If you will permit me 1 would like to 
offer ‘a few lines of praise to our faithful 
and beautiful servants, the trotting-bred 
roadsters of our land. I think I see them 
still as they pranced and champed on the 
State Fair grounds a few weeks ago. We 
have to-day in Michigan a class of animals 
that are almost unapproachable in breeding, 
handsome in color and form, and magnifi- 
cent in carriage. The time I think is not 
far distant when Kentucky and California, 
with climate and other advantages in their 
favor, must move on a little faster or the 
Wolverine roadsters wil be knocking at 
their heels. 

I had the pleasure while at the State Fair 
of seeing some of our most noted Michigan 
sires and matrons, and having a little time 
each day I thought I would, unbiased, try 
and see which of our various breeds I would 
like best to propagate. Turn as 1 would 
and seek as I did I invariably came to the 
eonclusion that a well matched team of 
roadsters was as safe, as profitable, and as 
sure an investment as a breeder could well 
make. A friend of nine sold in my own 
presence a team, one four and the other five 
years old, for $750, and the buyer told me 
that they would be sold to a customer of his 
in Chicago for $1,000. This is certainly a 
handscme profit for both buyer and seller. 
‘The team has not only been a profitable one 
to the breeder, as they never cost him a cent 
for development, he did all his summer and 
fall work with them, brought them direct 
from the cultivator to the fair, and found a 
ready sale for them when he got there. The 
above case is not an isolated one, as 1 saw 
three other teams change hands for more 
money than the above. The next thing 
that struck my mind forcibly was the high 
position given to the Cleveland Bays and 
other similar breeds of coach and roadster 
stallions in the various show rings that I 
saw. 

Our markets of to-day demand an animal 
that has size, substance and style, and most 
of the buyers of to-day insist on a nice 
toppy action. I think you will find aftera 
eareful study of this subject that more of 
our breeders should come to the above con- 
clusions. The Cleveland Bays, as a rule, 
have enough thoroughbred blood close up to 
their top crosses in their veins to make them 
sound and long-lived, and when you come 
to cross them on our small, compact built 
mares you are certain to produce all of the 
above desirable good qualities. The farm- 
ers and stock-raisers of America are getting 
more and more awakened to the great bene- 
fits to be derived from breeding a class of 
horses that will at all times meet a ready 
sale at paying prices; and it is a fact that at 
the present time, when everything on the 
farm is so very low, the demand for good 
horses was never better or prices offered 
more satisfactory. According to my mind 
there is no branch of farming that will pay 
as well as raising a span or two of good, 
sound, well bred horses each year. The 
price that you receiye will be almost half 
profit; and, besices, after you make the sale 
of aspan you hardly miss them before you 
are again ready for the market with more. 
It is not like selling a piece of land, which 
mhen once sold is gone forever. Not so 
‘with stock; you can always raise more, and 
‘the breeder should endeavor to raise more 
and better each year. Perhaps by reading 
the following my readers can see which way 
the wind blows. Ina lecture on ‘‘ Horse 
Breeding,’”’ delivered by Mr. James Wood, 
of Westchester Co., N. Y., the following 
statements occur: 

* Tne demand for good sound horses is 
constantly increasing. Europe cannot sup- 
ply her own needs; Great Britain annually 
imports 20,000 head from other countries. 
The immense armies of the continent are 
making an ever increasing demand, and if 
the threatening war clouds should burst, 
the destruction of horses will be so great 
that this demand will be beyond possibili- 
ties of asupply; and it is freely announced 
in Europ® that America can alone supply 
these demands. Competent officials from 
the German, French and English armies 
have made extensive examinations in this 
eountry as to our equine resources, and have 
made full and complete reports to their re- 
spective governments. The demands of 
our home market are constantly increasing. 
In New York city alone 14,000 horses die 
annually, and as many more become lame 
or are otherwise injured or disabled, and 
are sent into the country from which they 
never return; and our constantly increasing 
business makes increasing demands.” 

In conclusion let me add that I only hope 
that all those who may be interested in the 
breeding and rearing of horses may have 
the courage to look to this branch of our 
common welfare more closely than they 
ever have heretofore. A very common prac- 
tice among fermers is to breed to inferior 
stallions because they are cheap, or because 
they have some warm feelings towards his 
owner. In all other mercantile pursuits 
personal feelings are laid to one side in 
business, and in this branch it certainly 
should be. Now if we raise a good animal 
the wisdom of that venture not only re- 
dounds to our own personal credit, but by 
eertain Jaws of nature, the failure or success 
will sometimes be traced to remote genera- 
tions. I sincerely hope that the breeders of 
this State will see to it that the already high 
standard obtained will not be allowed to 
depreciate or her credit fall behind any other 
State in the Union. Michigan’s name to- 
day stands high upon the column as a pro- 
ducer of the best of horses, and it only re- 
mains for us to say whether we will inscribe 
her name higher or not. 


CHAS. LEWIS. 
WiLiamsTon, Sept. 23, 1888, 





HEAVY VS. LIGHT HORSES ON 
THE FARM. 





‘To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Seeing in your issue of Sept. 8th an arti- 
ele addressed to the readers of your valua- 
ble paper with the above heading, in 
which you give some of your 
«*queer”’ ideas about the kind of a horse 
the farmer ought to keep on the farm, and 
the kind he ought to sel! for truck purposes, 
and then want to know how these 
«< queer” ideas agree with the experience of 
the readers of the FARMER, I being a reader 
venture to answer for one. Now for those 
« queer” ideas: The first one is that farm- 
ers’ “ opinions are influenced by the quality 


grow and their proximity to market.’’ These 

have no more to do with their opinions in 

regard to horses than they have in regard to 

their political opinions. The truth is men 

are biased in their opinions, and he who has 

his heart set on trotters thinks every horse 
weighing over 1,200 Ibs. is a ‘** behemoth,”’ 

while the draught horse man thinks every 
horse falling below that weight is worthless. 

And while I think about it 1 would like to 
ask some of our horsemen who use the term 
so often what kind of an animal behemoth 
was? Was he a whale or an elephant? and 
what kind of a gait had he? 

The second queer idea is that farmers 
should sell heavy horses and keep light ones 
on the farm. Farmers do their work with 
the mares they use for breeding purposes. 
So your idea will not harmonize with the 
old maxim that ‘‘like begets like, or the 
likeness of some ancestor.”’ And then 
what a queer idea itis that a heavy team 
would be very slow if a load was tobe 
taken to market, when big horses are almost 
always fast walkers. Now let us take into 
consideration what the farm horse has to do. 
This work is very different from what it was 
ten or twelve years ago, yet we often hear 
him spoken of as a plow horse, as though 
plowing was all he had to do. The farm 
horse of to-day has to draw the drill, culti- 
vator, spripg-tooth harrow, mower, horse 
rake, and self-binder, all heavy tools to 
handle. Then thereis stone to draw and 
grain to market, anda good share of our 
roads are both hilly and sandy. 

Michigan has become a great potato State, 
and potatoes are a very heavy crop to 
handle. Three horses cannot be handled to 
advantage on the digger, one of the heaviest 
draught tools we have; besides it makes a 
big difference in marketing a crop whether 
you draw 40 or 60 bushels at a load. 

Iam willing to give the small horse all 
the credit due him; in fact I always fancied 
the trot.er. We owned a little gray weigh- 
ing only 870 lbs. who demonstrated his abil- 
ity to trot a quarter on the ice in :41, and 
could start almost as heavy a load as any 
horse on the farm; but he could not lug it. 
Farmers want horses that can lug a heavy 
load, say four miles per hour. This is the 
test of a good farm horse. Look around you, 
my friends, who advocate small horses for 
farming, and see the small horses broken 
down on the farm just because the work has 
been too heavy for them. Look at those 
ringbones and bone spavins on those light 
farm horses sired by a standaré bred trotter. 
Have they inherited them? No, his sires 
and dams have been sound for generations. 
Whatthen? The work has been too heavy 
for them. They have had todo work which 
ought to have been done by a horse weigh- 
ing from 400 to 600 pounds more than they; 
and if, as you say, and I do not doubt it, 
heavy teams will bring $450 to $500 on the 
market, there is no question about the kind 
of horses the farmers should raise for the 
farm and city use. So let those breed fast 
horses who are so ‘‘fixed’’ ag to make it 
pay, for there are millions in them; but it | 
takes a barrel of money to get it out. A 
farmer rightly situated might make it pay 
to raise light drivers or even coach horses, 
andiam of the opinion that a cross be- 
tween a heavy mare and a trotting or thor- 
oughbred stallion would produce as gooda 
coacher as anything that is being imported. 
In respect to breeding perhaps the best 
way is for every man to breed that kind of 
a horse which he takes pride in, for then his 
heart will be in the business, and there is a 
proper place for all kinds of horses. 


** Nothing useless is or low, 
Each thing in its place is best, 
And what seems but idle show 
Stresgthens and supports the rest.” 
* JOE.” 





Working Colts. 

Our Paris corespondent, is a recent letter, 
says: A question is being warmly discuss- 
ed in connection with the progress of horse 
rearing; at what age ought colts to be set to 
work? The danger has been pointed out 
that there is a tendency to precociously em- 
ploy young animals at work too arduous and 
too sustained for them. It is very difficult 
to fix the age and the degree of growth, at 
whichacoltcan be worked without incon- 
venience. However, one fact is clear, more 
bad horses are made from being set too early 
at work than from having their first-work 
peried delayed. The best judges agree that 
no colt intended for * agricultural labors 
ought to beset to work before it be three 
years old, in any case they ought never to 
beemployed at two years, no matter how 
numerous may be the cares bestowed upon 
them. And even when employed for farm 
labor at three years the work should be stu- 
diously made to suit their growing forms, 
so as not tu compromise their imperfectly 
formed articulations and their unknit or un- 
hardened bones. Premature work makes 
colts unshapely, difficult to train, and un- 
pleasant to drive; they wear and age rapid- 
ly, and further, drift into viciousness caus- 
ed by their weakness. 


ee ~~. -——— 


Horse Gossip, 





D. H. Harris, of Mendon, this State, has 
purchased the pacer Silverthread from Frank 
Wiethoff, of this city. 





MILTON YounaG, of McGrathiana, Kentucky, 
has refused $5,000 for his thoroughbred year!- 
ling, Helter Skelter, which ran a quarter in 
23% seconds at Lexington, Ky., in July. 





THE three-year-old pacing stallion Frank 
B., by Frank Noble, a son of Louis Napoleon, 
and bred by Parkhurst & Mott, of Kalamazoo 
County, dropped dead in Milwaukee recently, 
while being exercised. 





At Chicago last week the three-year-old 
filly Gertlue won a race for four-year-olds in 
straight heats, time, 2:28%4, 2:30, 2:30%%. Her 
owner asserts she has trotted a mile in 2:25. 
She is owned by J. E. Corrigan, of Chicago, 
who has been offered $4,500 for her. 





AT Fleetwood Park, New York, last week, 
the 2:25 rece, purse $5,000, was won by the 
Michigan horse Jack, by Pilot Medium. There 
were five heats trotted, Jack taking the last 
three in 2:20, 2:19%4, 2;21%. GenevaS. took 
the first two in 2:23, 2:18. 





SENATOR STANFORD is eaid to have been 
offered $25,000 for the two-year old filly Sunol 
which recently trotted a mile in California in 
2:25. She is by Electioneer, out of Waxana 
by Gen. Benton; g. dam Waxy, a thorough- 
bred daughter of Lexington. The thorough- 
bred blood has not hurt this filly asa trotter. 





Tax owners of the four-year-old filly Susie 
8. want to match her against any feur-year. 





of the soil they cultivate, the crops they 








and Over any track. They claim she wil! soon 
be able to trot a mile in two minutes. She 


will probably do that this winter around the 
stove. 





Our Paris correspondent recently sent us 
s0me interesting points regarding the meth- 
ods pursued by horse breeders in France in 
raising foals. The Chicago Horseman evident- 
ly thought them valuable, for two long para- 
graphs from the letter appeared in its edito- 
rial columns last week without credit. Help 
yourself, neighbor, and never mind acknowl- 
edgements, 





SOME graceless villain started the story that 
in Michigan there is a horse which has chang- 
ed hands 60 often that every time a stranger 
comes around he opens his mouth to have his 
teeth examined so that his age may be arrived 
at. Had the paragraph said ‘ changed 
names’’ instead of hands we would have 
**small hopes ’’ of proving it false. 





NEXT month the national stallion race will 
be trotted at the Bay District track, San 
Fanoisco, California. The horses expected to 
start are Guy Wilkes, 2:15; Stamboul, 2:15; 
Woodnut, 2:164%%4; Director, 2:17; and Ante- 
volo, 2:19%%. The latter is only four years 
old. It looks asif Guy Wilkes stood the best 
chance of winning, his recent victory over 
Stamboul being regarded as settling the 
question of speed between those two, and 
they are thought to be the speediest of the 
lot. 





THE owner of that great colt Axtell 2:24, 
wants to match him against any two-year-old 
in the country; or he will trot him mile heats 
against Bell Boy. There are rumors that the 
latter has reached his limit, and that the re- 
cent sale and extensive advertising given 
him were for the purpose of keeping up his 
reputation. This we do not believe, but with 
& young horse like him in the stud all season 
it wouid be bad judgment to put him in a 


Che Farm: 


Frosted Corn Fodder. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentle- 
man, writing from Lewis County, N. Y., 
says that after a frost corn must be cut im- 
mediately or it will be of little value for feed- 
ing purposes. The damage by frost to fod- 
der corn is not great if it is cut and cocked 
without delay, and before it is washed by 
rain. He says: We had a very good crop 
of five and a half acres standing on the 
morning of the first frost, and as the leaves 
were, part of them, frozen, the reaper was 
started, and the whole was cut and nearly 
all cocked on that day and the next, just in 
time to secure it from the heavy rain of 
to-day. Lewis County is very liable to 
early frosts, and one great advantage in cut- 
ting fodder corn with the reaper, and then 
cocking it immediately, is that a large 
amount can be secured after the frost and 
before it is damaged by rain, and that with 
only the ordinary farm help. This is the 
third time in the last eight years that my 
corn has been cut early in September, and 
on the next day after a frost. Very few 
fields of corn in this section have sufficiently 
matured this year to be at the best stage for 
fodder, and it was not caught by frost 
through neglect to cut at the right time. 

In previous years the large cocks of corn 
have kept equally well with smaller ones, 
and this year they have all been made lar- 
ger than formerly. They are about seven 
teet across on the bottom, and five feet high. 
If they do not cure, or are damaged by 
mould or sourness, I will report facts here- 
after. 

Much of the fodder corn in this region 
will be of inferior quality, through damage 
by frost and rain, as it is not cut, and will 
be exposed to the weather tor some days to 
cume. 

















Winter Dairying. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentle- 
man strongly advises changing from sum- 
mer to winter dairying, saying the latter is 
much more profitable. As he had formerly 
practiced summer dairying, his opinions are 
entitled to consideration. He feeds pump- 
kins for succulent food at the beginning of 
winter, storing them in the basement of his 
barn. The small potatoes are also picked 
up and fed during the winter asa relish, and 
are estimated as worth 20 cents per bushel 
as a regular food and more than that as an 
appetizer. This gentleman continues : The 
chief advantages of winter, over summer 
dairying, consist in having the greater part 
of the season’s make of butter to sell when 
the price is the highest; in having less trouble 
to make and market a good article in cool 
weather; in making the milking season con- 
siderably longer, and the quantity for the 
season considerably greater; and in being 
able to raise better calves, because they will 
be so much older and larger than spring 
calves to eat grass in the summer, and en- 
dure the rigors of the ensuing winter. The 
disadvantage is in having to feed more meal 
and bran, to make good winter butter and 
to keep up a fu’ flow of milk till grass 
comes, when the mealcan be taken away 
without the yield falling off, though if it is 
continued the flow will increase. Feeding 
liberally with meal and bran, makes winter 
butter cost more than grass butter, but the 
higher prices of the winter market more 
than pay the additional expense for teed. 

Cows have to be wintered whether they 
give milk or not, and when they receive & 
meal ration twice a day they will not eat 
more than half a ration of hay or fodder, 
and consequently they must not be charged 
with the full cost of the meal, unless they 
receive credit for the lessened eonsumption 
ot fodder. 

I have never tried ensilage, but according 
to my experience, the best fodder for making 
cows give milk in the winter season, is corn 
stalks, and the next best js clover hay. I 
cut up my field corn just a8 soon as all the 
ears are glazed, and try to have help enough 
to get it done before the leaves are dry and 
dead, or a frost comes. Great pains are 
taken to have the ‘‘stouts’’ of moderate 
size, well built, and firmly bound near the 
tops with two good bands so that they will 
not falldown. The husking is done jast as 
soon as the grain will do to put into the 
crib ; the stalks, as fast as husked, are well 
bound in small bundles for convenience in 
handling; set up firmly in shocks large 
enough, when bound around the tops, to 
stand anything but acyclone; and drawn 
from the field to the barn in dry weather as 
8v0n a8 they have become sufficiently cured 
to keep from moulding. A neighbor used 
to leave his stalks in the field and draw them 





old im the qountry for any amount of money 


. a Pp 


to the barn in winter as wanted, because ag 


he alleged, they would mould and injure in 
the barn. 1 have never had any spoil if 
pains were taken to get them sufficiently 
dried in the field. To do this, it is neces- 
sary to keep them standing up before husk- 
ing and afterward. Stalks that fall down 
and lie on the ground till half rotten are not 
worth drawing to the barn. 

To make winter dairying profitable, cows 
must have good warm quarters to keep them 
comfortable in cold weather and be kept out 
of the storms. The old way of having them 
run out in the barnyard with no shelter but 
an open shed which only a few of the master 
cows would go under, will not answer. I 
had # good cow nearly dried up by being 
left out in the yard one night in a cold rain 
storm late in the fall. My stables are in 
the basement of my barn, and are sv warm 
that it very seldom freezes in them. 

Of course cows cannot make much milk 
without plenty of suitable food to make it 
out of, any more than the Israelites in Egypt 
could make bricks without straw. In the 
winter, my cows in milk are fed a ration 
composed of one half wheat or buckwheat 
bran, and the other half meal, made by 
grinding corn, rye and oats together in 
equal parts, and give each cow about four 
quarts of the mixture both morning and 
night, fed dry. They would stand a larger 
ration and give more milk, but the quantity 
mentioned is about as much as I find it 
profitable to feed. Prof. Stewart’s oft re- 
peated advice to moisten cut fodder and put 
the meal on it, is good. I tried it one win- 
ter when hay was scarce and it was neces- 
sary to feed cut straw. It made a good deal 
more work, but I think it paid. 





The Most Profitable Land on the Farm. 
We have all heard of the profitable results 
of reclaiming low, mucky land and convert- 
ing useless swamps into onion farms or 
celery grounds. There are millions of acres 
of similarland. It is not every man who 
has the experience and other necessary 
qualifications for success in growing these 
and similar crops, but what of that? Must 
these rich alluvial lands or swamps be al- 
lowed to produce forever nothing but weeds, 
rushes and brambles, with here and there a 
few patches, of coarse grass? ‘There are 
many methods of reclaiming such land. We 
propose to allude only to the familiar one of 
seeding them down to timothy grass for hay 
or to timothy, red-top and blue grass for 
pasture. 

Where it is possible, the first and most 
important thing isto drain the land. For 
want of an ouilet this cannot always be done 
thoroughly, but it is seldom that land is so 
flat that much of the water cannot be drawn 
off by a few wide open ditches. lt is far 
easier work to drain such soils than hard up- 
land that needs underdraining. Not only 
is the muck light and easily dug, but fewer 
drains are necessary. Asa matter of ex- 
perience, we find only two things that give 
much trouble—the roots of trees and the 
hard pan. In regard to the roots it will be 
found that they give less trouble than may 
be feared, because on such wet, mucky land 
they are all on the surface. The hard pan 
on such land generally looks like clay or 
slate, but it is not clay. It is almost im- 
possible to. force a spade into it vertically; 
but it can easily be split or breken up hori- 
zontally. In many cases a plow will split 
it apart and break it up, and it can then be 
easily shoveled out. 

The weakest link determines the strength 
of the chain; and the shallowest and nar- 
rowest part of a ditch determines its capac- 
ity to carry water. It often happens that a 
ditch will be dug wide and deep where the 
digging is easy, but where the hard pan 
comes near the surface the ditch is left shal- 
low. It is here that every inch you gain in 
depth counts. If you can get the plow in, 
it will be very desirable to make these hard 
spots the deepest part of the ditch, because 
on the soft, mucky part the rush of water 
in the spring will have a tendency to make 
the ditch deeper and wider, while it will 
have no effect on the hard spots. 

It is not our purpose at this time to go in- 
to the details of draining. We would rather 
urge our readers who have such land, now 
producing little of any value, to make a be- 
ginning in the way of improving them. In 
a dry, hot climate these lands are enormous- 
ly productive, but what the product shall be, 
whether weeds or good grass, is for each 
owner to determine for himself.— American 
Agrieulturist. 





Cider Vinegar. 

A correspondent of the Rural New York- 
er says: As arule, the best keeping cider 
is made from those apples that have the 
heaviest juice, t. ¢., those having the most 
saccharine matter in them: but a good ap- 
ple for ordinary domestic purposes will 
make good cider. The juice of early ap- 
ples is thin and watery, and will not make ¢ 
good cider at any time. The Red Romanite 
is the only variety that should be worked up 
separately; all other varieties should be 
mixed. A mixture of good sound winter 
apples produces good results. They should 
be ripe, and if they have been piled in a bin 
for a few days in cool weather, all the bet- 
ter. If they have been thus treated the cider 
will be richer, but there will not be so much 
ofit. Any one using good apples and mak- 
ing fine cider can usually build up a trade 
at satisfactory prices. In hog-cholera sec- 
tions of the country, pomace has a tendency 
to prevent the disease. 1 don’t know any 
reason for this; but that such is the case I 
judge by observation. Various processes 
are used in making vinegar. The best re- 
sults are obtained by putting cider away in 
good liquor barrels, leaving the bung out 
and keeping them under cover in the sum- 
mer, and the result will be hastened by 
keeping them in « building with a little fire 
in it during the winter. Ina year or a year 
and a half the cider should be fair vinegar 
and better yet in two years. Siphon it off 
carefully when it is ready for market and 
rinse out the barrels before filling them 
again. Do not stir the cider much, as the 
sediment when once stirred up settles very 
slowly. Instead of the old way of putting 


a bottle in the bung-hole, cover it with cloth 
netting. 





WARNER’s Loa CABIN 
REMEDIES.—" Sarsapa- 
rilla,’’—‘* Cough and Con- 
see; 7) sumptionRemedy,’’-‘*Hops 
{tee and Buchu,”’—** Extract,” 
2 —‘* Hair Tonic,’’—* Liver 
Pills,’’—** Piasters,”’ (Porous-Electrical), — 
** Rose Cream,’’ for Catarrh. They are, like 
Warner’s ‘*‘ Tippecanoe,’’ the simple, effec- 









Agricultural Items. 





THERE are 55 creameries in Chautauqua 
County, N. Y., and their output was worth 
$744,521 in 1887. 


A WELL-KNOWN farmer who writes volu- 
minously for the agricultural press, says that 
for feeding purposes high grade cattle are 
preferable to full blood. He cannot explain 
it, but he knows it is true. 

Frosts in Maine cut the corn grown for 
canning purposes 80 severely that the out- 
put of canned stock will be materially short- 
ened. The grape crop is ruined, and cran- 
berries and tender vegetabies suffered severe~ 


ly. 





SIXTEEN years ago Chemung County, N. Y., 
paid $50,000 for the grounds and buildings for 
the New York State Agricultural Society, on 
condition that the annual fair should be per- 
manently heldat Elmira. The citizens now 
complain that the Society repudiates its 
solemn and binding obligation, by its remov- 
al to Syracuse as a permanent location. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Jersey Bulletin 
says that corn meal fed a little in excess will 
hasten the ripening of the cream, but the 
butter therefrom was soft and oily; on the 
other hand, an excess of bran feed will retard 
not only the process of ripening, but the 
churning as well, and the butter will be pale 
and sickly-looking, as well as ‘‘crumbly,”’ 
despite your efforts. 








THE agent of Wm. Scully, large owner of 
real estate in Marion County, Kansas, recent- 
ly served a notice on allthe grain buyers of 
that county, warnivg them not to pay for the 
grain of the tenants of said Scully until their 
rent was paid, their crops being subject to 
the landlord’s lien for rent. Tbis is in ac- 
cordance with the law in Kansas, the crop 
rent being in effect a chattel mortgage upon 
the crep. 





Tue Benton Harbor Palladium gives an ac- 
count of apeculiar shipment recently made 
from that place, consisting of 92 barrels of 
cavier, or fish eggs, forwarded to Hamburg, 
Germany. The eggs are cleaned and salted 
as received, and are kept in a cool place, and 
when thus cured find a ready sale to proprie. 
tors of hotels, beer gardens and cafes in the 
old country, the dish being a great favorite 
with the Teutons. 





JOSEPH HARRIS says, in the American Ag- 
riculturist: ‘‘Heavy crops of clover and grass, 
cut early, will greatly helpto clean our land 
of weeds and Canada thistles, and so will 
heavy smothering crops of corn fodder or 
Hungarian grass.’’ But we would remind 
Mr. Harris of the German proverb he himself 
quotes. ‘**To know isnot to beable.’”’ We 
cannot always get these big crops of clover 
and grass and corn. 





At Amherst, Mass., one of the most suc- 
cessful co-operative cream-gathering butter 
factories has been obliged to fersake its ori- 
ginal plant and location because of defective 
drainage, and has just completed a model 
factory at large expense on another site 
where perfect drainage is possible. Cream 
and cheese factories cannot be too particular 
to secure good drainage, and it is a point 
which should be most carefully looked after 
by those who intend to establish such institu- 
tions. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 





G&S" THE ONLY 


Brilliant yp 
Durable &> 
Economical 


Are Diamond Dyes. They excel all others 
in Strength, Purity and Fastness, None others 
are just as good. Beware of imitations. They 
are made of cheap and inferior materials and 
give poor, weak, crocky colors, To be sure 
of success, use only the DIAMOND DyEs for 
coloring Dresses, Stockings, Yarns, Carpets, 
Feathers, Ribbons, &c., &c. We warrant 
them to color more goods, package for pack- 
age, than any other dyes ever made, and to 


give more brilliant and curable colors, Ask 
for the Diamond and take no other, 

Send postal for Dye Book, Sample Card, directions 
for coloring Photos., making the finest Ink or Bluing 


(10 cts. a quart), etc. Sold by Druggists. Address 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
For Gilding or Bronzing Fancy Articles, USE 


DIAMOND PAINTS. 


Gold, Silver, Bronze, Copper. Only ro Cents 


$75.00 to $250.00 4 mon” 


A MONTH can 
be made working 
forus. Agents preferred who can furnish a 
horse and g ve their whole time to the business. 
Spare moments may be profitably employed also. 
A few vacincies in towns and cities. H. F. 
JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
june23 26t 


FORALL. $30 a week and ex 
penses paid. Samples worth 85 
and particulars free. P.O VICK- 


ERY, AUGUS1i4, ME. s8-13t 














The BUYERS’ GUIDE is 
issued March and Sept., 
each year. It is an ency- 
clopedia of useful infor- 
mation for all who pur- 
chase the luxuries or the 
necessities of life. We 
can clothe you and furnish you with 
all the necessary and unnecessary 
appliances to ride, walk, dance, sleep, 
eat, fish, hunt, work, go to church, 
or stay at home, and in various sizes, 
styles and quantities, Just figure out 
what is required to do all aed ——e 
, and you can make a fair 
Comred rer. value of the BUYERS’ 
GUIDE, which will be sent upon 
receipt of 10 cents to pay postage, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


111-114 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


$23 8 
WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME anpd ODA in 28 
matchless Remedy for Consumption, in every 
stage of the disease. For Coughs, Weak Lungs 
Yhroat Diseases, Loss of Flesh and - 
tite, and every form ot General Debility it is 
an unequalled Specific ,Remedy. E SURE 
AND @ET WINCHESTER’S PREPARATION. $1 and 
2 per bottle. Sold by Druggists. 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 

No. 162 William St., New York, 





4S. A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best selk 
f} . ing articles in the world. } sample 
\ Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, 





eow2s6 





R.MAN*WOMAN. Contains 10degrees of 
S strength, Current can be ine 
creased, decreased, 

versed or detached at wi 

and applied to any partof the 

- body or limbs by whole family. 

Cures General, Nervous 

Mand Chronic Diseases. It 

is light, simple and superior to 
all others. Guaranteed for 
> one year. Gur Large Tilus- 
Y traicd PAMPHLET agiv- 
ing prices, testimonials, mech- 
anism, and simple applicetion 
for the cnre of disease will be 
sent FREE to aly address. 


ree 
il, 






















tive remedies of the old Log Cabin days. 


CO., 191 State St., Chicago. 
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Look Hept frie 


Ore you JS 


ee 


eK: 


Do you have pains about the chest and sides, 


and sometimes in the back ? 
Does your mouth have a bad 


Do you feel dull and sleepy ? 
taste, especially in the morn- 


ing? Is there a sort of sticky slime collects about the 
teeth? Is your appetite poor? Is there a feeling like a 
heavy load on the stomach, sometimes a faint, all-gone sen- 
sation at the pit of the stomach, which food does not satisfy? 

Are your eyes sunken? Do your hands and feet become 
cold and feel clammy? Have you a dry cough? Do you 
expectorate greenish colored matter? Are you hawking 
and spitting all or part of the time? Do you feel tired all 
the while? Are you nervous, irritable and gloomy? Do 


you have evil forebodings ? 


Is there a giddiness, a sort of 


whirling sensation in the head when rising up suddenly? 
Do your bowels become costive? Is your skin dry and hot 


at times? 
whites of your eyes tinged 


Is your blood thick and stagnant? Are 


th 


Vaa 


€ 
with yellow? Is your urine 


scanty and high colored? Does it deposit a sediment after 
standing? Do you frequently spit up your food, sometimes 
with a sour taste and sometimes with a sweet? Is this 
frequently attended with palpitation of the heart? Has 


your vision become impaired? 
Is there a feeling of great prostration and 


the eyes? 


Are there spots before 


weakness? If you suffer from any of these symptoms, 
send me your name and I will send you, by mail, 


Send your address on postal card to-day, 


One Rorrle ot mere 


see this notice again. 


Address, naming this paper, Prof. HART, 912 E. 9th Ste. N. nr md 





| Chicago. 
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5 APPLETON ST. BUSTON MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
























GRACEFUL DESIGNS +* SOLID (NSTRUCTION 
( MATCHLESS TONE-+ + BEAUTIFUL TINISH, 








not to blow 
down off 










WARRANTED 


the tower, and that our 
Geared Wind Mills 
have double the power 
Lili. 







CHALLENGE st 
Feed Grinders, “J 

HORSE POWERS, 
CORN SHELLERS, | 


CYLINDERS (a heerte 
er | ttalogue & | 
and i’rices ee £ ib GearedorP: ing Mil! 
Good AGENTS WANTED. “UK G on 30 Days Test Trial 
CHALLENGE WIND MILL & FEED oo. 
BATAVIA, KANE CO., ILL. 
mrseowst aud:owS9t 


MAST, Fo0s & CO. 
» SPRINGFIELD, OO, 


MANUFACTURERS 









OF 
THE 


IRON TURBINE 
WIND 
ef ENGINES 


Strong and Durable, will not 
Swell, Shrink, Warp or Rattle 
in the Wind. 


CKEYE 
FORCE PUMP: 


Works easy and throws a constant 
stream. Has Porcelain-Lined and Brass 
Cylinders. Is easily set. Is the Cheapest 
and Best Force Pumpin the World for 
Deep or Shallow Wells. Never freezes 
in winter. Also manufacturers of the 
Buckeye Lawn Mowers, Buckeye 
Hose Reels and Lawn Sprinklers, 


Buckeye Wrought Iron Fencing, etc., etc 
®2"Send for Circulars and Privis. 2 
mrseow7t aul5eow6bt 


x 
vy ME mais YY det Or) 


THOUSANDS 
IN USE, 
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CORNED = Si": FARMER 
should have a barrel 
of our CORNED 
BEEF. Special cure 

3 E E Fis eet a 
Free on board cars at 

CHICAGO PACKING MEAT KARKET C0, 

@9 ano 91 VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGQ 


Half Bbls.100 Ibs.$5.00 
Send us an order. Quality Guaranteed. 
815-1m 





Milk Fever in Cows 


PROF. R. JENNINGS & SON’S 


BOVINE PANAUVCEA 


“wt 





ean, a 


The only sure cure for Milk Fever in cows. It is 
also a Panacea for all diseases of a febrile charac 
ter in cattle, when given as directed. Sold by 
druggists. Price, $1 00 per package ; 20 doses. 





PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 








IA HECESSITY UPON EVERY FARM 


Economy, Exactness and Carefulnes 








Every farmer should have the means of weighing 
hie produce before he sells it, and also what he buys 
As a matter of economy there is nothing that wil 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevents 
many ‘rom providing themselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mercy of every dishonest part) 
they may do business with. One of the very bes: 
makes of acules now on the market are those max- 
ufectured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
benefit of those who read the FaRMER we bave ar- 
ranged with that company to supply orders gent 
tbrourh us at sgreatreduction. The prices are 80 
low that the saving of loss on a load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire cost 
Just look at the prices below and judge for your 
selves, 


No. 1—Barr Scale. 





weighs from 34 pound to 900 pounds, Size o! p at 
form 17 by 26 inches. 

Price $18 00, and MicnigAN Farmzr ore 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $20. 

No. 2—Farm Scale. 


year 





size of platform 7 by 13 feet. 
Price $35, and MicnieaN FARMER one year 
No, 3—Grain and stock Scale. 





weighs from two pounds to 10,000 pounds (5 1028): 
eze of platform 8 by 14 feet. 

Price $4850 and MicuIgaN FARMER one year. 

In ordering, give the number of scale you select. 

Nos. 2 and 3 will taclude the beam, box, aad fal) 
directions for setting up: either of these scales cam 
be used for hay, grain, coal, stock and merchaD 
dise, the only difference is in the platferm 

A)l will be boxed and delivered at the depot 
Chicago without extra charge. Every scale wu! be 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by ws and the 
manufacturers, and the prices above are only 0nt- 
half or one-third the usual prices for the same ar 
clee To get the scales at above prices of cour 
the money must be sent to ns, and the sender mut 
become a subscriber to the Farmer. 

Address a'! orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 
DETROIT. MICH 
SELL OUR 


50, FREE 
| 0,00 CAMPAIGN BIOGRAPHIES. 


rewster’ 
5 Micb. 
like 

Wil be fret out. Best, Cheapest, and 20 
wild fire. Secure territory at once. ry 
BROS., CHICAGO, ILL 


rden, 
F You want to know all about the Ga: 
eddress PETER HENDERSON A Oo 
and 37 Courtland St., New York. m 


Philad aghte 
THIS PAPER ®: i Sve tie 
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to @8a Day. Samples worth $1 
Lines not under horse's feet. 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, 
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The Plum Curculio. 


Clarence M. Weed, of Columbus, O., 
read a paper before the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Agricultural Science, on ‘ Ex- 
periments in Preventing the Injuries of the 
Plum Carculio.”’ From the report of the 
Country Gentleman we take the following: 

That the curculio could be destroyed by 
the use of arsenites, according to the 
methods commonly adopted to prevent the 
depredations of the codling moth upen ap- 
ples, has been very much doubted, but Mr. 
Weed determined, by a series of detinite 
experiments during the past season, that by 
the application of London purple two or 
three times, soon after the fruit falls, a 
large proportion of the loss may be prevented. 
The fruits selected for the experiment were 
he cherry, plum and pear. A half-acre or- 
ebard of cherry trees was used to experiment 
with, and it was shown conclusively that 
over 75 per cent of the fruit on the sprayed 
trees that was liable to injury by the plum 
eurculio, was saved by treatment with Lon- 
don purple. 

Five plum trees were sprayed exactly as 
were tbe cherry trees, and the fruit was al- 


trouble, though an occasional knot will ap- 
pear which I cut and burn when first ob- 
served. From this experience I conclude 
that by constant watchfulness and persever- 
ance we may keep ahead of this troublesome 
enemy if thorough enough in our treatment, 
unless I have been especially favored as to 
locality of my trees, which seems hardly 
probable, as all about me are trees which are 
dying yearly from this cause. 





Fertilization of Strawberries. 

J. A. Foote, in the Rural New Yorker, 
says: 

We are constantly told of the need of set- 
ting staminate varieties of strawberries 
along side of pistillates to fertilize them. 
Some profess to be such expertsin this as to 
dictate what varieties are best for this pur- 
pose, as if they knew just what effect each 
variety has. Now, at the risk of being re- 
garded as far behind the times, I record my 
serious doubts in regard to the whole mat- 
ter. Ido not doubt that stamens are neces- 
Sary for the fruitification of pistils, but there 
is reason to believe that few strawberries are 
so devoid of stamens as to fail of a crop. 
Some of my reasons are negative. In the 
cultivation of many varieties I have failed 
to see any different effect from different va- 





| rieties—that is, a Manchester was always a 


most free from cureulio, the limbs hanging | Manchester whether near one staminate or 


so full that it was necessary to thin them to 
prevent the limbs from breaking. 

rhe experiment with pears was equally 
Equally good if not better re- 
sults were obtained from a large number of 
pear trees sprayed with the usual London 
purple mixture, to which fresh, air-slaked 
ime had been added in the proportion of 
haifa peck to a barrel of the mixture. The 
combination seemed to have the advan- 
being much less likely to injure the 


successful. 


tage of 
foliage. 

Five cherry trees were sprayed with lime 
half a peck to fifty gallons of water) four 
Compared with five trees not spray- 
benefit was a trifle over 40 per cent. 
Three plum trees sprayed heavily four 


times. 


ad tha 
fu, t 


another. Then the difliculty of the fertiliza- 
tion occurring between separate beds seems 
to be considerable. While working in my 
garden day after day, 1 observed no bees or 
insects of any kind among the strawberries 
during blooming time, up to the formation 
of berries. It looked as if crossing by in- 
sects was not done at all. The only other 
way could be by the wind, and this seems 
quite impracticable. In arguing this ques- 
tion every one is sure to bring up the ex- 
ample of the flying pollen of the corn tassel, 
a plant that is a striking exception in the 
vegetable kingdom, the fact being that in 
many plants the fertilization is mostly from 
their own flowers, and in some entirely so. 
Now on the positive side i will offer only 





times with lime, matured an immense crop | 
The plums were well coated with j 
lime during their season of growth, and it | 


have been difficult for the curculios to | 
{ 


of fruit. 


would 
work upon them. 

In order to learn the extent to which the 
adult curculio is exposed to injury when the 
fruit is coated with poison, one was confin- 
ed in a jar witha large green plum, and it 
was surprising to see the avidity with which 
the fruit was eaten. A large proportion of 
the surface was gnawed, and the feasibility 
of poisoning beetles clearly shown. 

In the above experiments, London purple 
was mixed with water at the rate of one- 
half pounds to fifty gallons of water. The 
first application was made May 15, just 
after the pistils had fallen, and before the 
ealyxes on a large portion of the fruit had 
been cast. Heavy rains fell May 18, and the 
application was repeated May 21. Rain 
again fell May 25, and the trees were spray- 
ed for the last time the day following, al- 
though washing showers occurred the 26ih 
and 27th. 

To decide as to the damage to health from 
the use of London purple, two quarts of 
cherries were picked from each London pur- 
ple lot and submitted to Henry A. Weber, 
Professer of Chemistry in the Ohio State 
University. They were carefuliy washed 
and the water tested for arsenic, but no 
traces of it found. If not washed away by 
rains, it seems probable that the prolonged 
exposure to sun and air volatilizes the 
arsenie. If the fruit is not sprayed later 
than one month before ripening, Mr. Weed 
feels justified in saying there is no danger. 





Black Knot on the Plum and Cherry 
Tiees. 


BR J. Brownell tells the Orange County 
Farmer his experience in treating plum and 
eherry trees affected by black knot with the 
knife. He says: 

More than twenty years’ experience in 
fighting the black knot on the plum has 
satisfied me that by thorough and persistent 
effort this enemy, which has proven so fatal 
to s@ccess with these trees in many local- 
ities, may be effectually subdued. I believe 
it is now very generally conceded that this 
affection is caused by a fungus growth and 
that it is spread by infection from one tree 
to another is a common belief with our best 
authorities. Whether this theory be a cor- 
rect one or whatever the cause may be I am 
well convinced that a proper use of the 
knife, if taken in time and followed thor- 
oughly, all affected branches being carefully 
removed from proximity to the growing 
trees and burned, will prove an effectual 
remedy. In this however as in other desir- 
atie objects * Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty ’’ from the black knot. 

My first experience in this direction was 
some twenty-one or twenty-two y<ars since, 
when a youth, living at home with my fath- 
er. He had just purchased and removed to | 
a farm on which were a number of very fine 
plum trees in two different lots, some 25 or 
30 rods apart. All these trees were some- 
what affected with the black knot, one iot 
being badly covered with them while on the 
otters they just begun to appear and had 
not yet seemed to affect the growth of ihe 
treee. The first lot I did not attempt to do 
anything with as they were so far gone, 
and standing within a few rods of a neigh- 
bor’s field where there was a large clump of 
the wild or pigeon cherry, literally covered 
with the knot, it seemed useless to attempt 
any treatment if the theory of spreading 
eontagion was correct. But the others being 
at considerable distance from any affected 
trees, | decided to try this remedy which I 
had frequently seen recommended, so begap 
the process of freely cutting every affected 
branch and though particularly for the first 
few years there were many limbs I had to 
remove, | succeeded in holding them in 
check so the trees were not materially in- 
jured and the last few years I occupied the 
place they were not at all affected with the 
knot and we had a good yield of fruit from 
them in bearing years, while those most in- 
jured at the beginning were long before this 
totally destroyed. Then some years later, 
on the place I now occupy, I had a very 

similar experience except that here I cut 
down and destroyed the trees that were 
worst injured and cut off all affected por- 
tions of tae remaining ones on which the 
knois had made considerable progress; and 
now after seven years’ experience here my 
trees, including several cherry trees as well 
as the plums, are in a healthy, thriving con- 
dition and almost virtually free from this 


two instances, both told me by Mr. J. H. 
Haynes, of Delphi, Ind., a grower of very 
large experience. that on receiving 
Manchester plants he put a portion ina 
frame which he covered with netting and 
therein grew a good crop of berries. The 


Oae was 


Crescents a quarter of a mile away from any 
other berries, and had as good a crop from 
them as he had where they were near stam- 
inate sorts. More experiments should be 
made in this line. 

The Editor of the Rural adds his experi- 
ence, as follows: 

We cultivate all the way from 50 to 150 
different varieties of strawberries every sea- 
son, and, as we have before often remarked, 
we have never noticed but that pistillate 
varieties are always essentially the same. 
At any rate any difference from season to 
season could rationally be explained by a 
difference in the season itself. 

Again, we have repeatedly seen that so- 
called pistillate varieties were not strictly 
so. Upon many of the flowers there were 
no stamens to be found, while others bore a 
few. Now there is no telling just how many 
flowers a single anther may fertilize whea 
carried from flower to flower by insects, 
many of which are so small, no doubt, as to 
esca pe notice. 





Beans in the Garden. 


C. W. Mann, in the New Hngland Farm- 
er, gives some obseivations on varieties of 
garden beans: 

The kidney dwarf wax bids fair to take 
the lead among the bush sorts of wax beans, 
the pods being long, thick and of arich 
golden yellow color and not subject to rust 
till after the time for using for early snap 
beans is past; ihey look as if they would be 
good dry for baking, but at present prices it 
would not pay to use them for that purpose. 
Of the kinds I have tried I think this the 
most likely to take the place of the golden 
wax, which is getting altogether too unreli- 
able to be depended on for a crop, as it 
blights and rusts so that it is hard to get the 
seed back, tosay nothing of getting any 
profit out of it. It seems to have had its 
day, in this vicinity at least, and must now 
give way toa better. 

Since writing the above I have seena 
field of one acre of golden wax that was 
bright and clean and yielded well. 

The golden butter bush bean is rather 
late, has fair-sized, roundish pods of a light- 
ish color, and is very prolific, outyielding 
any that I have grown: 

The wax date is an early wax variety that 
promises well for family gardens and may, 
perhaps, developinto a good sort for market. 

The golden butter pole bean is giving 


on private tables; 
the wax sorts seen in the market this year, 
the pods being 
; transparent, while they are tender and 
| stringless till almost dry; they yield enor- 
mously, are free from rust, and should be 
planted with well rotted manure, with poles 
about three feet each way; they are not only 
profitable in any garden, but are very orna- 
mental for small gardens, the abundance of 
golden yellow pods showing to good ad- 
vantage among ‘the green leaves. 

The carmine wax pole bean isa new de- 
pariure in the bean line, having a good yel- 
low pod for snap, and when large enough 
for shell, the pod is yellow beautifully 
striped with rich carmine, its fine appear- 
ance would seli it in any market. I can say 
nothing yet about the quality as I have 
grown but few of them, and they are too 
scarce to eat this year. 

1 find the Champion to be one of the very 
bess green podded bush beans either for 
snap and shell, being very tender and free 
from strings until pods begin to dry, and a 
very free bearer on rich ground, while show- 
ing no tendency to run or fall over as most 
bush varieties of large growth are apt to do. 

The Lafayette or Goddard, or as some 
call it, Boston Favorite or Excels‘or, is the 
kind for a late shell bean for either home or 
market use; it is avery rank grower and 
will completely cover the ground to the 


ed in hills two feet by three feet and two or 
three beans in a hill; has a very large, 
coarse, stringy pod when green, but as it 
ripens off for shelling it turns to a very rich 
high color, and the beans are very large, 
striped red and white, and easily take the 
lead in market and bring the best prices, 
sometimes as high as $150 to $2 00 per 
bushel In the pod, while it yields enormous- 





; ing house, anda great deal of 
other was that be planted a part of a lot of | 


great satisfaction in the markets as well as 
it is the finest looking of ; 


long, broad and almost; 


depth of about eigoteen inches when plant- { 





ly and is one of the most profitable sorts for 
any garden. 

The Brockton pole bean is a free grower 
and heavy bearer, evidently a good deal like 
the Lafayette except in habit of growth and 
time of ripening, which is somewhat later; 
the leaves are very large, some of them 
measuring seven by nine inches, and that is 
pretty good size for a single bean leaf; it is 
larger and higher-colered than the Horticul- 
tural of which it seems to be an improved 
Strain; for a late shell bean it is a valuable 
acquisition. 





Storage of Winter Fruit. 


A correspondent of the New Hngland 
Farmer says on this subject: 

When the late apples and pears are first 
gathered they are hard and inedible, but 
soon after they are stored away important 
changes take place in them. They become 
mellow and juicy, the change taking place 
slowly or rapidly, according to the temper- 
ature of the place where the fruit is kept. 
For the sake of the fruit it is desirable that 
the change should take plaee slowly, for 
fruit thus ripened always proves superior to 
that whose maturity has been forced by a 
warmer temperature. The warmer the 
room the faster will the apples and pears 
ripen, and for this reason it is desirable that 
the temperature should be kept at only a 
few degrees above the freezing point. 

As the fruit ripens one of the most im- 
portant changes that will take place is the 
absorption of oxygen from the air and the 
giving out of carbonic acid gas. This 
change is so important and so detrimental 
to the health of those liying in the same 
house, that if allowed to go on it willin 
time very likely cause severe illness. If a 
room is used only for the storage of apples, 
and the place kept perfectly closed, the car- 
bonic acid gas that will be given out in a 
short time will be sufficient to extinguish 
the flame of a lamp when carried into the 
room, and, if a person should breathe the 
air long enough death would inevitably re- 
sult. The gas, taken in large quantities, is 
a poison, and, even in partly closed rooms 
where fruit is stored, severe headaches and 
other unpleasant feelings are produced by 
breathing the impure air. 

Itisa common practice to store Jarge 
quantities of fruit in the cellar of the dwell- 
discomfort 
and unpleasantness is caused thereby, the 
source of which is not suspected. Farmers 
who make a scientific and intelligent study 
of theirsurroundings have detached cellars, 
or those under some outbuilding, where the 
fruit is stored. Where large quantities are 
kept, a pit is dug in the earth below the 
frost line, and some of the later pears and 
apples buried there with straw until Febdru- 
ary or March. This is a good practice with 
those who can afford the space and time for 
the work; but many have to keep the fruit 
in the house cellar, if they keep it at all. To 
them a few hints may be the means of pre- 
venting much discomfort and even sickness 
in the family. 

During the month of February stored 
fruit ripens more rapidly than earlier in the 
year, and more of the poisonous carbonic 
acid gas is given off as aresult. This gas 
must not be allowed to permeate the dwell- 
ing house; it must be turned off in some 
other channel. If there is no chance to 
communicate the cellar with the chimney 
and aflue thus opened, the poisonous ex- 
halation must be carried away by thorough 
ventilation. If the flue can be opened a cur- 
rent of air can be kept in motion at all 
times, and the poison may be readily re- 
moved from the building; but if this is im- 
possible the door and windows of the cellar 
should be opened on every mild day. A 
thermometer should be kept hanging in the 
store room or cellar, and when the mercury 
is four or five degrees above the freezing 
point, ventilate freely, taking care to shut 
up before the temperature falls. 

To do all this will require considerable 
watchfulness and labor, but when we con- 
sider that it is a question of health and un- 
healthfulness there can be but little doubt 
that few will object to doing it. Wherever 
possible fruit should be stored in cellars 
away from the dwelling house, as it was 
never meant to be kept in the latter place. 





Onions for Seed and Bunching. 


Onions for seed should be set this month 
from four to five inches in depth, and two 
inches apart in the rows, which should be 
three feet apart. What are termed scullions 
in market are the product of a good-size 
onion of any kind or color, produced by set- 
ting this month in rich soil, and left to take 
their own course during the winter. They 
are in vondition to market as early as April, 
when they have a top growth of six to eight 
j inches, and a white stalk from three to 
four inches in length, half inch in diameter. 
Bunches of eightto ten of them sell readily, 
and bring remunerative prices. 

Gardeners use what are termed ‘pickling 
onions,”’ or the cullings of a crop of large 
onions, in fact anything that has no value in 
the market—too small for culinary purposes 
and too large for sets. Select a well drained 
location, plow deep, enrich thoroughly, pul- 
verize and level, then with the hand plow 
open a furrow four inches deep, set the 
onions in it so they just touch, cover this 
row by opening the next furrow, continuing 
the same operation throughout the planting, 
and making almost a solid mass of onions. 
A smali bed of this kind will produce a 
great quantity, and prove profitable. 


FLORICULTURAL, 








I¥ we cut our flowers with a javish hand, 
our generosity will have an immediate re- 
ward, for the more blossoms we cat, the 
more there will be hereafter. It is a selfish 
act to raise flowers merely to see them bud, 
blossom, and then witherand die. Flowers 
are always a graceful offering, and one that 
may be made at all times with propriety. 





Tuer Horticultural Times (Eng.) says: 
The earliest batch of flowering bulbs should 
, now be procured for pots, White Roman 
Hyacinths, Scilias, Duc Van Thol, white 
and yellow Pottebakker Tulips. The pots 
should be clean and well crocked for early 
work, so as to ensure perfect drainage. The 
soil should be well prepared with a liberal 
allowance of sand, and a few pieces of char- 
coal broken up rather fine, and mixed with 
the soil; the rougher portion of the soil can 
be put over the crocks. When filling the 
pots, make the soil moderately firm before 
planting the bulbs. Snowdrops and Scillas, 














twelve bulbs in a 48 size pot; Roman Hya- 
cinths and tulips, about five in each. When 
planting press the soil round the bulbs firm- 
ly, give a slight watering with rose water- 
pot, and put them in a dark cellar or shed 
for about six weeks. ‘hey should chen have 
made roots, and a few of the most forward 
can be brought to the light in the conserva- 
tory or window, and they will require a lit- 
tle water occasionally. It is a good plan to 
cover the pots after planting in the shed or 
cellar with about three or four inches of 
cinder ashes or fibre if at hand, as some- 
times the strongest bulbs push themselves 
out of the pots, 





Tuk Kansas Farmer says it is a mis- 
taken idea that people in the large cities 
know more about the culture and varieties 
of flowers than those living in country or 
village. City people generally grow more 
green-house plants, but outside the general 
name, geranium, petunia or coleus, not one 
in fifty can give the names of the varieties 
they grow. As arule, flower fanciers in the 
country and village will be able to give the 
names, as Gen. Grant, Queen of Fairies in 
geraniums; Golden Bedder, Progress, etc., 
in coleus, and so on with other flowers. 
The reason is obvious; the thousands of 
florists’ catalogues that are scattered broad- 
cast over the country rarely fall into the 
hands of people living in large cities, and 
when they do, there is little occasion to use 
them, as they go to the green-houses and 
select their plants, or trust the matter en- 
tirely to the gardener or florist. Many flor- 
ists themselves know little about varieties, 
and do not pretend to label their stock; they 
depend on the loeal trade, and there are so 
few calls for any particular varieties that 
they do not go tothe trouble of labeling. 
Visitors want double, or single, dark red, 
pink or white, but they don’t care anything 
about the varieties. People who have to or- 
der their plants by mail or express acquaint 
themselves with the various varieties and it 
seems to me get much more enjoyment out 
of their plants for that very reason. 

Tue Editor of the Horticultural Times 
says: ‘' One of the most remarkable plants 
in the whole vegetable kingdom is that 
known to botanists as the Justicia picta, 
which has also been well named the ‘* cari- 
cature plant.’’ At first sight it appears to 
be a heavy, large-leafed plant, with purple 
blossoms, chiefly remarkable for the light 
yellow centres of its dark green leaves. 
When one first sees this odd plant, and 
thinks whata sickly blighted appearance 
the queer yellow stains give it, one is sud- 
denly impressed with the fact that the plant 
is ‘making faces’ at us. And this first im- 
pression is correct. Tnis curious shrub in- 
deed occupies itself in growing up in ridicu- 
lous caricatures of the ‘ human face divine,’ 
and is covered from the topmost leaf down 
with the queerest faces imaginable. Nature 
has taken to caricaturing. The flesh-colored 
profiles stand out in strong relief againt the 
dark green of the leaves. A discovery of 
one of these vegetable marks leads to an ex- 
amination of a second and third leaf, until 
all are scanned as closely and curiously 2s 
the leaves of the comic papers that form the 
caricature plants of the literary kingdom. 
What a valuable plant this would be for one 
of our professional caricaturists to have grow- 
ing in his conservatory! When an order was 
sent to him for a ‘speaking likeness’ of 
some unhappy politician, he could simply 
visit his Justicia picta with pencil and 
paper in hand, and look over the leaves for 
a suitable squint, grin or distorted nose to 
sketch from. He could, moreover, affirm 
with truth that the portrait was ‘ taken 
from nature.’ Cuthbert Collingwood, the 
celebrated naturalist, said of Justicia picta: 
‘One of these plants in the garden of Gus- 
tave Dore would be worth a fortune to him, 
supplying him with a never-failing fund of 
grotesque physiogomies, from which he might 
illustrate every serio-comic romance ever 
written.’ ”’ 








Warner’s Log Cabin Remedies—old fash- 
ioned, simple compounds, used in the days 
of our hardy forefathers, are ‘‘old timers’ 
but‘ old reliable.’? They comprise a ‘‘ Sarsa- 
parilla,’’ ‘‘Hops and Buchu Remedy,”’ 
‘* Cough and Consumption Remedy,” * Hair 
Tonic,’”’ ‘‘ Extract,’’ for External and Inter- 
nal use, ‘*Plasters,’’ ‘‘ Rose Cream’? for 
catarrh, and ‘Liver Pills.’? They are put 
up by H. H. Warner & Co., proprietors of 
Warner’s Safe Remedies, and promise to 
equal the standard value of those great prep- 
arations. All druggists keep them. 








Horticultural Items. 
THE apple crop in Western New Jersey is 
reported to be so large that the fruit is worth 
only twenty cents per bushel. 





PEACHES and strawberries are fruits not 
generally in conjunction, but both were 
quoted in the San Francisco market last 
week. 





THERE Were 2,500 plates of apples on exhi- 
bition at the 41st annual exhibition of the 
Montreal Horticultural and Fruit Growers’ 
Association which opened at Montreal on the 
18th. 

Tae White Mountain is a new white grape 
originating at New Canaan, Conn., which is 
highly commended forits quality, hardiness 
and earliness. It ripens, ittis claimed, a little 
before Moore’s Early. 

ISAAC BEAR, of Salem, sold 300 bushels of 
Karly Crawford peaches, the crop of 160 six- 
year-old trees, receiving $1.50 per bushel. 
The acre and a half set to peach trees there- 
fore brought him $450. 


I¥ you save your own garden seeds, you 
will of course reserve a few piants especially 
as Seed-bearers. Save an abundance of seed, 
and when selecting for planting choose the 
plumpest and largest seeds. Then you will 
not complain that your seeds ‘trun out,”’ 





A. W. 81s, of Minnesota, advises the turn- 
ing the orchard into a hog pasture as soon as 
the trees become of bearing age. An orchard 
near Rochester, N. Y., has been pastured 
with hogs for thirty years, and no orchard in 
the country has produced more or finer 
fruit. 





Mr. N. Barnes, & fruit-grower of Middle 
Hope, N. Y., thinks highly of the Vergennes as 
amarketgrape. On hisgrounds is a vineyard 
of the Concord, covering three-quarters of an 
acre. The vines on this are set 9x12 feet. In 
two different seasons during the life of this 
small vineyard, he has cut from it each year 








to be covered about an inch deep, and about 


six tons of grapes. ‘This is an unprecedented 


yield and in most cases would make such 
overdrafts on the vines that the succeeding 
crops would be very light. No such results 
were noted here, the year following these 
immense crops giving average crops of three 
tons or more to the acre. 





THE editor of the Orange County Farmer 
has made a tour among the grape growers of 
the west bank of the Hudson, in Orange and 

Ulster Counties, N. Y., and says he has here- 
tofore firmly believed that grapes of fine 
quality would, sooner or later, command 
better prices than those of inferior grade. 
To a certain extent this has always been 
true, but the progress made in this direction 
seems very slow. The public taste seems 
very difficult to educate. Apparently buyers 
purchase grapes that please the eye more 
than those that please the critical palate. 
Old favorites still hang on to their popularity 
while better grapes, though newer, fail to 
‘‘catch on,’’ in the slang of the day. The 
Delaware, which won a name when competi- 
tors were few, still sells, as a rule, at an ad- 
vance over the poorer sorts, though we saw 
last year in the markets, Concords selling for 
the same price. Brightons have sold in New 
York for four cents per pound, while Pock- 
lingtons have sold for ten. The taste that 
would eat a Pocklington when Brightons 
cculd be had must be crude indeed, yet such 
a situation’ evidently prevails, as shown by 
growers’ returns. 








2 ¢ ¢ 
Apiarian. 


The Metal Division Board. 
Proven to be a perfect success, there is no 
better investment for the apiarist than 
the perforated metal division board. 








In our apiaries we use principally 
the Jones hive, with twelve frames, 
each with one foot of comb. Large 


hives, as these, are frequently found after 
the honey season to contain more brood than 
is desirable, when, as we have stated here- 
tofore, we close the queen from a portion of 
the hive. She is confined ona few combs— 
just sufficient to keep her from becoming 
dissatistied—thus allowing the workers to 
store in the balance of the frames and pre- 
venting her highness from raising a quantity 
of brood not then desired. At any time 

when it is thought expedient to limit her in 

this respect this plan may be adopted. Ever 
since we first introduced perforated metal to 
American apiarists we have practised it 
more or less. True, it was uphill work in- 
ducing many to adopt it, but its growth in 
popularity has made it one of the leading 
requisites in apiculture. 

This season we find it of more importance 
than in any previous year. Hives in which 
the queen has been allowed only enough 
frames to carry on brood-rearing sufficient 
to maintain the Strength of the colony at 
the standard, have stored from twenty to 
sixty pounds of honey, while those in 
which she was allowed full swing have 
brooded so freely that they consumed their 
stores almost as quickly as gathered. 
Though our combination hive contains but 
eight trames, or seven and a division board, 
we find the metal ot equal importance in its 
manipulations. This hive has one-third less 
space for brood-rearing, but the same loss of 
winter stores occurs from the bees consum- 
ing an unnecessary amount of honey in fall 
brooding, unless the queen be confined. Al- 
though late in the season we are putting 
fitty colonies into this hive, giving the queen 
two and in some cases three frames. 

The advantages of this plan are many. 
Instead of having the combs all partially 
filled with brood with a little honey at the 
top of each, the brood is solid in a few 
combs, the others with honey, and either 
can be removed as wished. At the bottom 
of the full store combs the bees clear a small 
space on which they cluster for winter; 
their stores are in a compact form and they 
do not have to spread or move around un- 
necessarily. ‘The more compact the cluster 
the quieter they remain, less stores are con- 
sumed, and the bees winter better. 

The next step in apicuiture will perhaps 
be a saving of, say, 25 1bs. of honey now 
consumed per colony each year. If we are 
not to have such large flows as we have had, 
we must devise means to save more of the 
gathered nectar. This can be effected by 
proper management; we must calculate on 
the probable season, or by managing the 
bees according to our average seasons we 
are not liable to go far astray, particularly 
if we watch the flora carefully. The apiarist 
must manage as his observations direct. At 
atime when honey is abundant and the 
bees storing rapidly this care seems of 
minor importance for the 1eason we appear 
satisfied with a good yield. Yet why should 
we not try to secure all that is possible. 


Lhis question deserves more attention than 
it has received, and the proper use of the 
perforated metal queen-excluding board is 
destined to piay an important part in the 
answer.— Canadian Bee Journal. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Oft Told Story 


Of ihe peculiar medicinal merits of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is fully conirmed by the volun- 
tary testimony of thousands who have tried 
it. Peculiar in the combination, proportion, 
and preparation of its ingredients, peculiar 
in the extreme care with which it is put 
up, Hood’s Sarsaparilla accomplishes cures 
where other preparations entirely fail. Pecu- 
liar in the unequalled good name it has made 
at home, which is a ‘tower of strength 
abroad,” peculiar in the phenomenal sales 
it has attained, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Js the most popular and successful medicine 
before the public today for purifying the 
blood, giving strength, creating an appetite. 

“TI suffered from wakefulness and low 
spirits, and also had eczema on the back of 
my head and neck, which was very annoying. 
I took one bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
I have received so much benefit that I am 
very grateful, and 1 am always glad to speak 
a good word for this medicine.” MRé. J. 8. 
SNYDER, Pottsville, Penn. 


Purifies the Blood 


Henry Biggs, Campbell Street, Kansas City, 
had scrofulous sores all over his body for 
fifteen years. Hood’s Sarsaparilla completely 
cured him. 

Wallace Buck, of North Bloomfield, N. Y., 
suffered eleven years with a terrible varicose 
ulcer on his leg, so bad that he had to give 
up business. He was eured of the ulcer, and 


also of catarrh, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by alldruggists. $1; six for $5. Preparedonly 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 











100 Doses One Dollar 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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THE NEW AND 
GRBATLY IMPROVHKD 


Hick ‘Ann SINGER 


The Finest and Best Made Machine of the Singer Pattern in the market. 
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HIGH-ARM IMPROVED SINGER. 


With each of these machines we furnish one Rafflar, one 
one Foot Hemmer, one Screw D-iver, one Wrenen, one Oil Can cane Oil i. one 
Gauge Thumbd-Screw, one extra Taroat- 
six Bobbins, and one Lnstruction Book. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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RD PRICE?! 


ate, one extra Cneck-Spring, one paper soto 
iT nese articles are ali iugluded in the price named. 


- — mind that these machines are thoroughly made and of first-class workman- 
ship, an 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED for FIVE YEARS. 


These machines furnished to subscribers of the FarweR for 


S18.00 1! 


Which includes also a year’s subscription to the paper. 
“machine sold before for less than three times this price. 


THE LOW- ARM MACHINE 


THE IMPROVED _SINGER PATTERN. 


There never was a high-arm 
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Subscription the *** armer.” 

This is the latest improvement in Sew- 
ing Machines, and combines all the best 
qualities of high-priced machines, while 
it contains others, making it superior to 
its simplicity is a marvel. 
tains but little more than half the number 
: of any Lock-Stiteh or Shuttle Ma- 
lis new upper feed is very effective 
ing from thick to thin geods, the 
tension may be turned to any angle without 
raising the pressure foot. 
est, periect 


in chang 


It has the new- 
ii“ siLing Needle in use, 
which may be set i in the dark.. The im- 
proved loose wheel works automatically, 
su there is no hecessity of turning SCrOWS, 
loosening springs or catches. 
chine makes the nicest stitch ef any ma- 
chine without exceptions. Both sides are 
so even and regular it is almost impossi- 
bie to tell the right from the wrong side 
of a seam. 

The attachments, which are furnished 
with each machine free, are unsurpassed 
in workmanship, finish or the fine work 
‘The instruction book contains a large engraving of each, with full diree- 

The furniture is black walnut, of the style represented above, and very 
‘* Jewel’’ to be the best made, and to do better and 





location of purchaser. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS. 


Samples of these machines can be seen at this office. 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 


DETROIT Mice 
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— STOOESSORS TO — 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS. Puolishsts, 
Nos. 40 and 42 West Larned St., 


DETROIT, MIOH. 





Bastern (fice: 21 Park Row, New York, 
Pp. B. BROMFIELD, M’gr. 





#,* Sudseribers remitting money to tite office 
sould confer a favor by having thetr letters reg- 
fstered, or by procuring a money order, other- 
gpise we cannot be responsible for he money. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Subscribers wishing the address of the Farm- 
wR changed must give us the name of the Post- 
office to which the paper is now being sent as 
well as the one they wish to have itsent to. In 
writing for a change of address all that is neces- 

ary to say is: Change the address on MICHIGAN 
Farxen from —— Postoffice to —— Postoffice. 


Sign your name in fall. 














DETROIT, SATURDAY, SEPT. 29, 1888. 








Thi Paper is Entered at the Detrott Poet- 
ice ak second class matter. 











STOCK SALES IN MICHIGAN. 





The following dates have been selected 
by Michigan breeders for sales of improved 
stock: 

OCT. 17—Shorthorn cattle, at Wixom, Oakland 
Co., by Messrs. W. C. Wixom and W. T. John- 
son, J. A. Mann, Auctioneer. 

OCT. 18—Shorihbcrn cattle, at Albion, Calhoun 
Co., by Messrs. Peckham & Son, J. A. Mann, 
Auctioneer. 

OCT. 25—Hereford cattle, at Flint, by John W. 
Foster, Manager. 

Parties who contemplate sales in this 
State during the fall months should claim 
dates at once, and notify us, so that no con- 
flict in dates will occur. 








WHEAT. 





The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week amounted to 157,488 bu., against 
270,153 oa. the previous week, and 217,864 
bu. for corresponding week in 1887. Ship- 
ments for the week were 309,873 bu. against 
507.144 bu. the previous week and 19,333 
bu. tse corresponding week in 1887. The 
stocks 0’ wheat now held in this city amount 
to 812,356 bu, against 864,448 bu. last week, 
and 667,505 bu. at the corresponding date 
in 1887. ‘The visible supply of this grain on 
Sept. 22d was 31,011,175 bu. against 31,378,- 
311 the previous week, and 30,362,908 
tor the corresponding week in 1887. This 
shows » decrease from the amount reported 
the previons week of 367,036 bushels. As 
compared with a year ago the visible sup- 
ply shows a decrease of 648,267 bu. 


The past week will be memorable in the 
wheat trade for the big ‘‘corner’’ which a 
number of the Chicago bulls have worked 
up in a most consummate manner. It will 
be geen what a hold they have got on the 
market when September wheat closed yes- 
terday in that market at $1 4914, while De- 
eember futures are quoted at 98%¢c. The 
**corner,’’ which seems to consist very 
largely of Mr. Hutchinson, is said to be a 
million and a half ahead of the game, and 
another cay yet must elapse before Septem- 
ber wheat will cease to be wanted by those 
unfortunates who agreed to furnish large 
quantities of it at nearly 60c below the 
present price. It is a big game, and lots of 
little fellows who have got caught in the 
squeeze will leave futures alone forever 
afterwards. Ofcourse this has influenced 
the price of spot wheat to some extent, and 
we may Jook for a slight reaction from 
present prices when the ‘‘ corner ’’ is ended, 
but wheat is up to stay for the next year, 
and a temporary set back will be followed 
by another advance. It should be dollar 
wheat in Michigan markets before many 
weeks. 

The fcilowing table exhibits the daily clos- 
ing prices of spot wheat in this market from 
Sept. ist to Sept. 28th inclusive. 


No.2 No, 3 
Red. Red. 
H 85% 
97% 87 
983g &7 
93 86% 
97 86% 
97 87 
97 86% 
953% 6% 
94 Mw% 
4% 84% 
9434 85g 
[4% Ray 
%% BBY 
93 86 
%% 85 
96% 84% 
97% 84% 
98 844g 
98 83 
98% 7% 

1 02 90% 

1 2% 89 

1 02 89 

101% 6914 





For No. 2 red the closing prices on the 
various deals each day of the past week 
were as follows: 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Satariey. 97% 99 bak 99% 
Monday we 93% 99% 101 
Tuesday . --» 101% 102 103% 1°03 
Wednerday...... 102% 102% 1 08 1 03% 
Thursday.... ... 12 1 02 1 08 04 
Friday .. 102 101% 102% 104 


For No. 1 white the closing prices of the 
warious deals each day of the past week 
were as follows: 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
ee 
100 100% 102 





Reports from Minneapolis say that millers 
have determined to shut down until the 
price of wheat declines or that of flour ad- 
vanees. Naturally flour should rise. It is 
guaranteed to do that if conditions are 
proper. 

The receipts of wheat at Liverpool have 
increased within the past week. The sud- 
den advance in this country will be apt to 
shut off exports. 

The quantity of wheat on ocean passage 
for France is estimated at 4,000,000 bushels, 
being nearly ten times as much as a year 
ag?, but the quantity afloat for all the Earo- 


——aooo + 
pean ports decreased 560,000 bushels during 


the week. 

Wheat is being shipped from this market 
to Chicago, the ‘corner ’’ there making i 
possible to do so at a good profit. ‘Twenty 
five cars of No. 2 red left this city on 
Thursday night for that market. 

The foreign markets have not responded 
to the sharp advance on this side of the At- 
lantie, but they are all much firmer. 

The following table shows the quantity 
of wheat ‘in sight” at the dates named, in 
the United States, Canada, and on passage 
to Great Britain and the Continent of EKu- 


rope: 





Bushels. 

{gible SUPPIY.....-- .sse sees eeeeeee- 30,437,690 
ha passage for United Kingdom...... 15,632,000 
On passage for Continent of Europe. 4,944,000 
Total bushels Sept 8, 1888.......... 51,013,690 


Total previous week. ............065- 49 549,673 
Total two weekS AZO..............66. 
eS SD errr 


The estimated receipts of foreign and 
home-grown wheat in the English markets 
during the week ending Sept. 15 were 
645,800 bu. less than the estimated 
consumption; and for the eight weeks end- 
ing Sept. 1 the receipts are estimated to 
have been 1,976,808 bu. less than the con- 
sumption. The receipts show a decrease 
for those eight weeks of 3,647,168 bu. as 
compared with the corresponding eight 
weeks in 1887. 

Shipments of wheat from India for the 
week ending Sept. 15, 1888, as per special 
cable to the New York Produce Exchange, 
aggregated 240,000 bu., of which 120,000 
was for the United Kingdom and 120,- 
000 to the Continent. The shipments for 
the previous week, as cabled, amounted to 
480,000 bushels, of which 360,000 went 
to the United Kingdom and 120,000 to the 
Continent. The shipments from that coun- 
try from April 1, the beginning of the crop 
year, to Sept. 15, aggregate 19,920,000 bu., 
of which 11,040,000 bu. went te the United 
Kingdom, and 8,880,000 bu. to the Conti- 
nent. For the corresponding period in 1887 
the shipments were 20,880,000 bu. The wheat 
on passage from India Sept. 4 was estimat- 
ed at 3,976,000 bu. One yearago the quan- 
tity was 3,904,000 bu. 

The Liverpool market on Friday was 
quoted higher with good demand. Quotations 
for American wheat are as follows: No. 2 
winter, 73. Sd.@7s.10d. per cental; No. 2 
spring, 7s. 8d. @ 7s. 10d.; California No. 1 
%s. 10d @ 7s. 11d: 

————=— 
CORN AND OATS. 


CORN. 

The receipts of corn in this market the 

past week were 29,614 bu., against 15,224 bu. 
the previous week, and 39,172 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1887. Shipments for 
the week were 3,912 bu., against 3,271 bu. 
the previous week, and 18,717 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1887. The visible 
supply of corn in the country on Sept. 22 
amounted to 9,960,509 bu. against 8,602, - 
854 bu. the previous week, and 7,258,905 bu. 
at the same date in 1887. The visible supply 
shows an increase during the week indicated 
of 1,357,655 bu. The stocks now held in this 
city amount to 30,690 bu. against 25,394 bu. 
last week, and 21,884 bu. at the corres- 
responding datein 1887. As compared with 
a year ago the visible supply shows an in- 
crease of 2,701,606 bu. Corn has de- 
clined in this marxet fully 4¢ec per bu. dur- 
ing the week. Yesterday futures were 
quite active and somewhat higher than early 
in the week, but spot closed dull. No. 2 
spot sold at 45!¢c and No. 3 at 43c per bu. 
In futures No. 2 for December delivery 
closed at 38}¢c, and January at 374c@ 
37%c. Thecrop is made in this State, but 
it is not such a one as looked for six weeks 
ago. Drouth and early frosts have injured 
it badly, although in some sections of the 
State the yield has been excellent. There 
will be a good deal of soft corn in Michizan, 
but the crop as a whole is an enormous one, 
and unless the strength developed in wheat 
helps corn it must sell at low prices. This 
makes little ditference to the farmers in this 
State. They do not raise corn to sell, but to 
feed, and it is the price beef, pork and muat- 
ton are selling at which determines the 
price they receive for,their corn. But at the 
west we look for very low prices to rule. 
The Chicago market yesterday was more 
active at a higher range of prices than the 
previous day, but lower than a week ago 
Latest quotations there were as follows; 
No. 2 spot, 413¢c, September delivery at 
413¢c, December at 383¢c, and May at 38 3¢c. 
New York was active and a shade higher. 
No. 2 being quoted at 50@50}¢c in elevator, 
and 50%@5ic afloat. Futures were also 
active and a shade higher. 
The Liverpool market on Friday was 
active and tradeimproving. ‘The following 
are the latest cable quotations from Liver- 
pool: Spot mixed, 4s. 9d. per cental. 
Futures: September delivery, dull at 4s, 
8%d.; October, dull at 43. 94.; No- 
vember, firm at 43. 94¢d. 


OATS. 


The receipts at tuis point for the week were 
38,945 bu., against 67,906 bu. the previous 
week, and 35,365 bu. for the corresponding 
week last year. The shipments for the week 
were 88,672 bu. against 133,633 the previ- 
ous week, and 7,463 bu. for same week in 
1887. Thevisible supply of this grain on 
Sept. 22 was 5,927,959 bu., against 4,211,494 
bu. the previous week, and 4,854,279 at the 
corresponding date in 1887. ‘The visible 
supply shows an increase of 716,465 bu. 
for the week indicated. Stocks held in 
store here amount to 62,983 bu., against 
89,498 bu. the previous week, and 18,810 
bu. at the corresponding date in 1887. Oats 
are a little lower than a week ago, although 
the market for fatures advanced a little yes- 
terday. Spot was also better yesterday, 
except on light mixed, which ruled lower. 
No. 2 white spot sold 29%c, No. 3 white at 
26c, light mixed at 20%, No. 2 mixed at 
25e, and No. 3 at23c. In fatures No. 2 
for September delivery closed at 2534 c, and 
firm, owing to some looking for the grain to 
meet contracts. It is not regarded as prob- 
able that prices will change much from their 
present range for the present. At Chicago 
the market is quoted dull and without fea- 
tures of interest. Values have declined a 
fraction during the week on both spot and 
futures. Closing prices were as follows: 
No. 2 mixed, spot, 235¢¢; October delivery, 
235{c; May, 281¢c. At New York the 
market was fairly active for spot, and values 
firmer, while options were weak. Quotations 
in that market were as follows: No. 2 white, 
84c; No. 3 white, 303¢ @303¢c; No.2 mixed, 





293¢c. In futures No. 2 mixed for Sep- 





tember delivery sold at 29°¢@29%e; Octo- 
tober at 29's @295¢¢e, and November at 305°@ 
30'¢c. Western sold at 28@442 for white, 
and 26@380c for mixad. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
BUTTERY. 

Receipts continue very light, especially of 
choice dairy, and the market rules very 
firm. Fancy dairy sells at 21c, choice at 18@ 
20c, and good at 16@17c per Ib. Jobbers are 
quoting 2@3c above these figures, but these 
rates are about all sellers can rely upon 
getting. Creamery is firm at 23@2h5e, re- 
ceipts of this grade also shortening up. The 
outlook favors firm prices, and probably 
higher ones before long, as the make will 
Shorten up rapidly under present weather 
conditions and the poor pastures. At Chi- 
cago the market is steady at about the same 
range of values as a week ago. The demand 
there is for the best goods, of which the re- 
ceipts are light, while the medium grades 
are dull and hard to move. Quotations in 
that market yesterday were, as follows: 
Fancy creamery, Elgin district, 234¢@24c 
per lb.; choice creamery, 21@22c; good do, 
17@181¢c; fair do, 1444@153¢c; choice 
dairies, 17@18c; common to fair do, 12@ 
15c; good packing stock, 104¢@11}¢c. The 
New York market, under liberal receipts, 
is barely steady at last week’s quotaticns, 
and in some cases concessions have been 
made to move stock. Western creamery is 
generally held at 22}¢@23c for fancy, but 
those . ra the extreme. The next grades un- 
der fancy are freely offered at 19@20c, and 
meeting only a moderate outlet, while me- 
dium to simply good grades continue aull 
and nominal. June creamery is selling very 
slowly, though held within a range of 15@ 
20c for medium to choice. State dairy in 
light supply, and fine grades held 
about steady. Imitation creamery and 
Western dairy selling very slowly and tone 
ruling weak. Quotations if that market yes- 
terday were as follows: 

EASTERN sTOCK, 


Creamery, State, pails, fancy... .... 
Creamery, State, tubs, fancy.. 
C.eamery, prime.......... 


234G@24 
23 ; 


G23% 





Creamery, good.......... ; 

Creamery, fair........... 13 @l4 
State dairy, tubs, fancy.... .. 21 22 
State dairy, tubs, good...... .-+» 19 @20 
State aairy, tubs, fair........ 002.00. 13 @16 
State dairy, Welsh, prime...... 18 @20 
State dairy, Welsh, fair to good...... 15 @17 
State dairy, firkins, extras. sees @20 
State dairy, firkins, extra fir.ts.. - 18 @19 

WESTERN STOCK. 
Western Creamery, fancy....... 22 @23 


Western imitation creamery, choice. 16 @I17 
crccos & 






Western do, good to prime..... 4 @l5 

Western dairy; fine....... 14 @14% 
Western dairy, good..... 13 @13% 
Western dairy, ordinary... 12 @1l2% 


Western factory, June firkins, extra 

nc lwapeces Pee ee 
Western factory, June firkins, firsts 1. 
Western factory, June tubs, extra 

firste.... iiss ehusee Aaa tees 
Western factory, June tubs, firsts 
Western factory, fresh firkins, extra 

UNE c Vcunincs coneeenucecs cass. eee 
Western factory, fresh firkins, firsts 124%@13 
.Western factory, fresh tubs, extra 


134@14 


@13 


or) heaters s pies ; 12% 13 
Western factory, fresh tubs, first... 12% d124 
Western fac ory, secouds............ @i2 
Western dairy and factory thirds.. 11 @11% 


CHEESE. 
The cheese markets ofthe country are in 
@ singular, and apparently abnormal! posi- 
tion. At a time of the year when prices 
naturally appreciate, the cheese-making 
season being nearly over, with stocks no 
larzer than usual, we have the anomaly of 
weak and declining markets, and the trade 
in an apparently demoralized condition at 
the seaboard. The same conditions obtain 
in Canada and also in Great Britain, where 
prices are the lowest known for years at 
this season. It seems hardly possible that 
the present condition of affairs could last 
for any time, but it is the unexpected which 
happens in the cheese market thi; season. 
in this market quotations ara 9@9ec per 
Ib. for full cream Michigan, and 91¢@10c 
for New York, with trade quiet. At Chi- 
cago the inquiry yesterday was somewhat 
better for flats, while cheddars were neg- 
lected. Quotations in that market yesterday 
were as follows: Finast fall cream 
cheddars, 8@S'¢c per lb; fair do, 73¢@8c; 
fine flats,82¢ @9 4c; Young America, 84 @9c; 
low grades, 4@7c; poor to choice skims dull 
at 2@6c. The New York market was firm- 
eroon Tnoursday, but weakened again yes- 
terday. Fancy is a shade higher than a 
week ago, but then no other grade is. 
Holders of fancy goods express confidence 
in the future of the market, and argue that 
the present low range of prices, fully 30 per 
cent below those of a year ago, cannot long 
continue. Now that the weather has cooled 
off hopes are expressed that the trade will 
soon show a better state of affairs than ex- 
ists off at present. In the country holders are 
firmer than those at distributing points, and 
it is probable the first sigts of any improve- 
ment will come from there. Exporters are 
doing very little, as foreign markets are 
still on the down grade; home trade, how- 
ever, is good, and this causes the demand 
for the choicest goods. Quotations in that 
market yesterday were as follows: 


State factory, full cream,colored faney 
State factory, full cream, white, do... 
State factory, fancy, factories, average 
State factory, goo. io ohoice 
Stace factory, medium........ 
State factory ordin#ry...,...... re 
S ate factory, light skims, small...... 
State factory, liant skims,white...... 
State factory, light skins, colored..... 
State factory, medium........-.+-+-++ 
Sate factory, full skims..........++++ 
Ohio flats, best.........-..ceeeeeeeceee 
Ohio flats, ordinary..........ss+e0e00. 7 
The Utica Herald, in a paragraph refer- 
ring to the poor quality of cheese lately 


offering, says: 

“We hear of cheese made on September 
8 to 10, which was ready to go forward 
when seen Sept. 20. Some even of Sept. 
12 was in this forward state. This shows 
something radieally wrong in the make. 
At this season of the year, cheese ought not 
vo be fit for shipping in less than 25 to 30 
daye, instead of 10 days. Makers frequent- 
Jy complain that there is something peculiar 
in the weather, which prevents them from 
producing a fine cheese. ‘The milk doesn’t 
work right,’ is the way they express it. At 
the same time there are factories whose 
cheese is all right, and as fine as silk. If 
these makers can succeed in turning out 
stock that is as good as eyer, and do it right 
along week after week, we seo no reason 
why others can not do the same thing if 
they take equal pains.’’ 

The receipts of cheese in New York for 
the week ending September 18 were 39,425 
boxes, against 43,953 the previous week, 
and 59,534 boxes the corresponding week 
in 1887. The exports from all Atlancic ports 
for the previous week were 5,847,661 Ibs., 
against 4,017,530 Ibs. the previous week, 
and 4,565,392 Ibs. the corresponding week 


in 1887. 

Tne Liverpool market on Friday was 
qzoted duli for American white and colored 
as 443. 0. per cwt., a decline of 1s. from 
the figures quoted last week. 
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WOOL, 


The eastern markets are firm but trade is 
quieter. Itis apparent that purchasers are 
moving more cautiously, and only buyiog 
to meet actual requirements. It is just the 
state of affairs we predicted two weeks ago 
as certain to occur. Manufacturers bough 
largely because they were out of stock and 
had orders to fill, Now they will pursue 
a waiting policy until the elections are over 
and they can guage the probable result to 
their business. ‘The features of the market 
at present are the steady demand for fine 
fleeces, such as will fill the place of Austral- 
ian wool, which is becoming scarce and costs 
more with the duty added than manoufact- 
urers care to pay. 

At Boston the market has been fairly 
active the past week, with the demand run- 
ning on fine and cross-bred fleeces. Sales 
are dropping off from the big figures of a 
month ago, and while prices are held firmly 
there is not such a buoyant tone to the mar- 
ket as then prevailed. A telegraphic dis- 
patch from that market yesterday says : 


‘‘The market has been rather strong the 
last week and prices stiff. The sales have 
amounted to 3,519,500 lbs, of which 3,394,- 
500 Ibs were domestic pulled and fleece and 
125,000 Ibs carpet. Among the sales were 
750,000 Ibs No. 1 Ohio fleece at 34@35c; 
200 000 Ibs Michigan X_ fleece, 27@28c; 
60,000 Ibs No. 1 Michigan fleece, 383@34c ; 
719,000 Ibs Territory, 13@22c; 115,000 lbs 
spring Texas, 16@20c; 85,000 lbs. Eastern 
Oregon, 14@18c; 39,000 Ibs California 
spring, 13@20c. The feature of the week 
has been the sale of combings. The prices, 
other than those quoted, remain the same as 
last week, though less elastic.’’ 

From Philadelphia a dispatch says of yes- 
terday’s market: 

‘* Wool quiet; prices steady. Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia, XX and above, 
31@382ce; X, 29@30c; medium, 34@35ce; 
coarse, 33@384c. New York. Michigan, In- 
diana and Western fine, or X and XX, 26 
@28ce. Medium, 33@34c; coarse. 3244@ 
33; fine washed delaine, X and XX, 32@ 
34c; medium washed combing and delaine, 
35@3744; coarse do, 834@35c; Canada wash- 
ed combing, 31@32c. ‘lub washed, choice, 
37@38e; fair, 34@35e; coarse, 30@33e. 
Medium unwashed combing and delaine, 
27@28c; coarse do, 25@27e; eastern Ore- 
gon, 20c; valley Oregon, 19@25¢c; New 
Mexican and Colorado, 13@i8e.’’ 


The following is a record of prices made 
up from actual sales in the eastern markets: 
Ohio XX and above, 32@33c; Ohio XX, 
31@32¢; Ohio X,30@31c¢c; Ohio No. 1, 33@ 
35c; Michigan X, 2744@28c; Michigan No. 
1, 36@37c, Ohio delaine, 32@34c; Michi- 
gan delaine, 30@31¢e; Ohio unwashed and 
unmerchantable, 20@23c; Michigan do., 18 
@22c; No. 1 Ohio combing, washed, 
$6@357¢c; do Michigan, 53@35¢e; Kentucky 
and Indiana 3-blood combing, 27@28c; do 
4¢-blood combing, 2514 @26c; Missouri and 
Lllinois 3g-blood combing, 2544 @26c; do \- 
blood combing, 244¢@25c; Texas fine, 12 
months, 19@22¢; do 6 to 8 mouths, 17@20c; 
do medium, 12 months, 20@23c; do 6 to 8 
months, 18@20c; do fall fine, 14@16c; do 
medium, 15@16c; do heavy, 3@5c less; 
Georgia, 243¢@25c; California northern 
spring free, 18@21c; Middle Co. spring, 15 
@17c: Southern spring, 11@15c; California 
burry and defective, 10@11¢c; Australia 
combing, 39@41c; do average, 33@38; do 
do cross-bred, 86@40c; do clothing, 30@35c 
Cap2, 25@27c; English % to % blood 
32@36c. 
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Thinks it Requires Brains to Care for 
Sheep. 





WILLIAMSTON, Sept. 15, 1888. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

J had the pleasure last evening of listen- 
ing to a speech on the subject of free trade 
delivered by ex-Senator Jones, of Florida. 
Among his rambling assertions he made the 
statement that it did not require any care to 
raise sheep. He said God furnished their 
food and that a blind negro could look after 
a thousand of them. Now, accordimg to 
his theory, I have wasted a good desl of 
precious time. I am willing to trust the 
Creator for everything that is in accordance 
with the laws of nature, but I should hate 
very much to sit down and trust the care of 
my sheep to God and the skill of a blind 
negro, even with the wisdom and experience 
of the honorable ex-Sanator thrown in. 

DEWITT J. HARRIS. 





The trouble with this question is that 
men who know nothing of the business are 
out teaching old sheep men how it shouid 
be conducted. Of course when a man talks 
about something of which he is entirely ig- 
norant he wil! be certain to make a fool of 
himself. There is nothing which requires 
greater practical knowledge and good judg- 
ment than to breed up a flock of sheep toa 
high standard and keep itthere. lt is more 
of a lottery than breeding horses and cattle, 
and requires more patient study. No won- 
det Mr. Harris gets out of patience with 
such an exhibition of ignorance, 
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A Cuicaao trade journal, Daily Buss- 
ness, gives the following description of the 
scene on the Chicago Board of Trade on 
Thnrsday afternoon, when wheat jamped 
up to $1.25, an advance of 20c per bushel 
during the day: 

‘Hutchinson occupied his accustomed 
seat by the pillar at the foot of the gallery 
stairs during the entire session, looking as 
undisturbed and ephinx-like as he did when 
the bears were pounding the market to forea 
him to let go at 80c. His brokers were 
rather more active, but he evinced not the 
faintest signs of nervousness or excitement. 
During the session many shorts came to 
him to make terms. They were usually ac- 
commodated. When the markat was $1.10 
a party who was ‘short five’ proposed to 
settle with him direct ‘at the market.’ 
‘What is the market?’ asked the old gen- 
tleman. ‘It was $1.10 when I left the pit,’ 
was the reply. ‘Well, it will be $1.15 be- 
fore you can get back,’ and a second later 
Ryder, one of bis brokers, was bidding 
that. Not long afterwards Eggleston and 
Bliss were offering $1.18, and the former 
giadually tilted the price to $1.25, where it 
rested. 

** Daring the last half hour ‘Old Hutech- 
gave a little entertainment. He !oosefied 
up as the anxious shorts began pressing 
around him ‘to settle.’ While two or three 
of his brokers were kept busy selling wheat 
at $1.25 a bushel, he spouted poetry oflove, 
quoted from various authors on a variety of 
topics and made a few remarks on the sub- 
ject of religion. Lt was his day for having 
fun and he seemed to be enjoying himself. 
He allowed his stern fedtures to relax into 
a smile occasionally as the kaleidoscopic 
humors of the situation presented them- 
selves.’’ 
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Mercy isso gooda servant that it will 
never allow its master to die abeggar. The 
virtues that lie in Warner's Log Cabin 
Plasiers areas beneficent and lasting as the 
qualities of mercy. Best and cheapest por- 
oused plaster in market. 
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For free information concerning cheap 
farms and city property in Missouri, address 
with stamp, H. C. Simmons, Monroe City, Mo, 
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WOOL AND WOOLENS. 





Interesting Statistics Regarding their 
Growth in the United States. 

The following is taken from a recent re- 
port of Government Statistician J. R. Dodge, 
and answers authoritatively many questions 
respecting the wool industry: 

The first table gives the number and value 
of sheep and production of wool in the 
United States from 1880 to 1887, from rec- 
ords of estimates of the statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture. 1t shows an 
increase in the number of sheep from 1870 
to 1883 of about 60 per cent, and of wool 
product about 88 per cent, due to develop- 
ment in breeding. ‘The second table is the 
also familiar one of the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Treasury Department, showing the 
imports and exports of wools at the ports 
of the United States from'1870 to 1887. It 
shows an increase in importations from 49,- 
230,199 pounds, valued at $6,743,350, in 
1870, to 70,575,478 pounds, valued at $10,- 
949,331, in 1883; 129,084,958 pounds, valued 
at $16,746,081, in 1886, and 114,038,039 
pounds, valued at $16,424,479, in 1887. 
Mr. Dodge says: 

‘*These imports are in very small part 
clothing or combing wools, so that the mills 
producing cloth of all kinds use very little 
foreign wool. These imports are mainly 
carpet wool3. The carpet manufacturing 
being very important, making ali but two or 
three per cent of the carpets used in the 
United States.”’ 

He also gives atadle of imports of raw 
wool by grades: 


Clothing wools -Combing wools- 


Years. Bounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 

1884....21,175,228 $4,807,036 4,414,253 $1,017,311 
1885... 11,475,889 2,262,824 2,780,751 669,604 
18°6....40 958,557 6,651,260 7,196,534 1,698,764 
1 887....17,963,982 3,431,567 10,721,753 2,528,560 





Totals, 91,58%,636 $17,153,237 25 115.291 $5,824,239 








Aver., 22,895,909 9,288,322 6,278,823 1,456,060 
Carpet and 
Other similar woo’'s, ——Totals.— 
Years. Pounds. Va ue. Pounds, Value. 
1884....52,761,170 $6,559,762 78,350,651 $12.384,709 
1885... ..56,389.530 5,947,4% 70,596,170 8,879,923 
1886....80,917,887  8,486.057 129.084.9583 16,746,081 
1887... ..85,352,295 10,464,352 114,033,030 16,424,479 





Totals 275,370,882 $31,457,666 392,069,809 $54,135,192 
Aver., 68,842,72 7.864.417 98,017,452 15,608,793 





For a more comprehensive view of the 
importation of wool, a statement is made by 
decades for sixty-six years, going back nearly 
to the period of entire exclusion of wool 
from Great Britain during the war of 1812, 
and covering all of the history of our man- 
ufactures after their second birth or revival 
from destruction Dy an avalanche of impor 
tions after that war. For thirty years im- 
ports were small, because the volume of 
manufacture was then very small. 

NET [MPORTATION OF RAW WOOL, 1822 To 1887. 


Annual Average 

Aggregate, average, imports, 

Pe iods. poi nds. pounds. per cap ta. 
1822-30 16 936.307 1,831,812 0.2 
1831-40 62,865,275 6,286,523 0.4 
1841-50. . .. 139,764,592 13,976,459 0.7 
1551-60... . . 230,106,287 23,010,620 0.9 
1851-70 - 501,611,132 50,161,113 1.4 
1871—*0 .. 640,916,633 64,091,664 1.5 
1881-87..... 564,439,005 79,205,585 1.4 


There are no very reliable sources of in- 
formation as to domestic production of wool 
between 1820 and 1840. Numbers of sheep 
were small, but gradually increasing. From 
1840 to 1870 there are no annual estimates 
for this comparison, but a study of the 
numbers of sheep and weight of fleece af- 
fords data for approximate estimates for 
this period, which are given by decades as 
follows, in connection with the later rec- 
ards of production: 








FOTAL WOOL RESOURCES BY DECADES, AVERAGE 
PER ANNUM. 

———-Pounds-— -— 

Per capita 

Periods. Products. Imports. Total supply. supply 
1841-50... 46.000,000 13,976 459 59,978,459 3.0 
1851-69... 66,00',000 23,010,629 89,010,629 3.3 
1861-70... 150,000,000 50,161,113 200,161,114 5.4 
1871-S0. .192,.225,000 64,091,664 255,316,664 5.8 
1881-87...289,428,571 79,205,585 368,634,156 6.6 


This prosents the striking fact, never be- 
fore determined with any precision, or even 
definitely mentioned, that the woolen man- 
ufacture has not merely kept pace with pop- 
ulation, but has more than doubled in its 
allowance per capita. And this brings u3 
to the fact that the consumption of manu- 
factured wools, inc’uding domestic manu- 
facture and goods imported, has nearly 
doubled in this half century of progress in 
manufacture. A great impetus was given 
to the use of woolens as clothing by the 
experience of the soldiers of the recent 
war. Including the imported goods, the 
consumption then was not more than four 
and one-half pound3, while now it approx- 
imates eight pounds. Then about two-thirds 
of the small requirement was manufactured 
at home; now about four-fifths. Then one- 
half the same quota of wool was of domes- 
tic production; now two-thirds, or, exclusive 
of carpet wools, nos then required or used, 
three-fourths. 

The value of net importation of manu- 
factures of wool from 1830 to 1887, inclu- 
sive, by decades, is as follows. 


Average 
Annual value per 





Ten yrs. ending—Aggregate. average. capita, 
1830........$ 82,900,615 $ 8,290,062 75 
reer 139,507,716 13,950,772 .O4 
3 130,058,518 13,1 05,852 65 
1860 313,332 730 = 31,333,273 1.16 
1870. 330,465,214 33,046,521 .94 
BOM Sev ses 395,376,936 39,537,694 .90 

Tyre. end’g 1886 277,402,170 39,628,881 iJ 

Totals ....1,669,043,299  24,9/1,103 


It is seen and will surprise many to see 
that the per capita of importations of wool- 
ens has been constantly declining since 
1860. The importations also are mainly 
fine cloths and dress goods, which people 
of fashion will buy at any price, simply be- 
cause they are foreign. Fine broadcloths 
are as yet not manufactured extensively, if 
at all, and therefore constitute a prominent 
part of the importation of cloth goods. 
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Tue September report of the Department 
of Agriculture says that the average condi- 
tion ot potatces in the country on the first of 
September was 91.6 per cent of a full crop; 
a loss of one point and six-tenths as compar- 
ed with Aug. Ist. With the exception of 
New York, New Jersey, Virginia and North 
Carolina, all the Atlantic and Gulf States, 
from Maive to Texas inclusive, as well as 
Arkansas and Tennessee, are above this 
figure, a number of them approaching with- 
in two or three points of a fullaverage. Of 
the four States excepted, North Carolina 
acks but a fraciion of being up to the figure 
indicated, while the other three fall a few 


, points below it. With these may be group- 


ed Michigan and Indiana, the latter, with 
New Jersey, showing the lowest percent- 
age of the group, namely, 87 or 4.6 points 
below the average for the country. In West 
Virginia and Kentucky the condition is 
lower, especially in the latter State. All 
the other western States, except Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado and Nevada, exceed 
the average for the country (91.6), Oregon 
risivg highest with 101, and lowa, with 99, 
ranking second. 


THE FIRST STATE FAIR. 


An Amusing Affair Described by One Who 
Was There. 


Mr. Henry Raymond, of this city, recent- 
ly furnished the Tribune the following in- 
teresting bit of personal recollection relative 
to the first agricultural exhibition under 
State auspices: 

The long list of foreign-blooded stock to 
be exhibited at the annual State Fair, men- 
tioned in your paper of this morning, brings 
to mind the first State Fair ever held, or at- 
tempted to be held, in this State. 

About 1842 the legislature built a “ State 
Agricultural Society.” Hon. John Dibble 
was named president, witha secretary and 
directors who were empowered to hold an- 
nual fairs, name time and place of holding 
same, and offer in their discretion a list of 
premiums and do all other things consis- 
tent thereto. This resulted in the getting 
out of quite a conspicuous handbill, nam- 
ing Ann Arbor, September 10, or there- 
abouts, ag the time and place for holding 
the first State Agricultural Fair, and offer- 
ing a list of premiums for the best and sec- 
ond best horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, 
butter, cheese, etc., ete. 

At that date the writer was a farmer on 
Grosse Isle and made some efforts in the 
way of good stock raising, and feel- 
ing a pride in exhibiting the same in a pro- 
posed State Fair, determined to avail him- 
self to the opportunity afforded. A2cord- 
ingly ke selected five head of horned ani- 
malsand about twenty head of sheep from 
his stock, and drove them on foot forty 
miles to the place appointed to hold the fair, 
expecting to havea good time and to carry 
off several prizes. Judge then of my sur- 
prise and disappointment on arriving at 
the place to learn that no provision or ac- 
commodation wha‘ever had been made, and 
no one seemed to know of a fair to be held 
or contemplated being held. I was there 
‘alone in my glory.’’ 

At the appointed time I drove my stock 
to the public square and commanceed the ex- 
hibition, which attracted quite a crowd, and 
aftera couple of hours I was joined by a 
farmer by thename of Tibbits, from Ply- 
mouth, with a wagon-load of butter and 
cheese; we two made or constituted the first 
State agricultural fair of Michigan. The 
prizes offered were different from those of 
the present day: First premium for best 
stallion, a silver cup; second best, a silver 
goblet; best bull, silver cup; second best, 
silver goblet. And so on for sheep and pigs 
and other articles named. 

At the close of the ‘‘fair’’ the two exhib- 
itors formed a committee to award prem- 
iums and reported that I had won four first 
and second premiums, and the writer had 
won about a corn basketful of silver cups 
and goblets. 

Not long subsequent the honorable presi- 
dent was met by the writer, and was ques- 
tioned as to his failure to be atthe fair as 
advertised and carrying out the plan. After 
a short pause he exclaimed with consider- 
able feeling, ‘‘ Why, I really had forgotten 
allabout it!’ and seemed quite distressed 
at the outcome and failure. 

A3 I had known him quite intimately for 
several years, and knew that he was con- 
stitutionally absent minded, I could readily 
believe the correctness of his reply. 

The first stock imported from England 
into this State, the writer believes, was a 
bull of the Holderness breed and two bucks 
and two ewes, long wooled Leicesters, in 
1841, by George Henteg, of Grosse Isle. 

_— St 8 

In the Sxptember crop report of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture the apple 
crop is thus referred to: 

‘“*There are some changes in the condi- 
tion of apples in a number of States, as 
compared with cendition on August 1, but 
to a considerable extent the decline in one 
State has been balanced by improvement in 
another. Tha New England States show 
more or less deterioration, the decline being 
especially marked in Rhode Island and con- 
sinerab!e in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
The heavy dropping of the fruit is the only 
cause especially mentioned in Rhode Island, 
while this and the ravages of worms are 
mentioned in some reports from Connecti- 
cut. In New York thereis a decline of 
three points. Dry weather and high gales 
of wind have shortened the crop in some 
localities. In Pennsylvania there is quite a 
marked improvement, and some advance is 
shown in Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri and Nebraska, while a num- 
ber of other Western States show a degzline. 
Nevada and several of the Territories show 
a material improvement, but in California 
and Oregon the condition is somewhat re- 
duced. On the whole, the crop falls con- 
siderably short of being a good one, but 
there are counties in New York, Ohio and 
other States, especially in the West, where 
the yield is extraordinarily large.”’ 
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Tue Montrea! Gazette asserts that certain 
American shippers are branding their cheess 
as Canadian so as to make it more sal- 
able abroad. Itsays: ** This false branding 
is a serious matter, and in view of the ad- 
missions of a New York gentleman as 
printed by the Utica Herald that New York 
State cheese is ‘done for’ and that ‘Can- 
ada, and even New Zealand, are taking the 
trade on fine cheese from the States,’ it be- 
comes all the more serious and is worthy of 
some attention, especially as the high repu- 
tation of Canadian cheese should not be 
allowed to suffer in order to benefit unscru 
pulous dealers.’’ 





Reports from the great onion fields 
throughout the United States indicate a crop 
equal to that of 1886, which was a large one. 
There are 2,500 acres of onions in the vicin- 
ity of Chicago, which are yielding well this 
year. Connecticut and Massachusetts have 
also good crops; the Orange County, N. Y., 
meadows, and Like County. O., where 800 
acres ara grown, are in excellent form, 
while the northern Vermont crop has been 
injured by drouth. Prices are considerably 
jower than last year, dealers at Chicago 
paying but 50 cents, and country dealers 
buying for 40 cents, In Massachusetts 
prices to growers range from 40 to 75 cents. 

1 + 

Mr. F. P. Dunnam, of Oshtemo, Kal- 
amazoo County, under date of September 
26th, writes: Grain seeding is about finish- 
ed, corn cut up, much of it is soft and the 
crop won’t average more than a good half 
crop. Pastures are done for for this season 
and cattle and horses get but a scant sus- 
tenance from $ the fields.”’ 
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The government of Peru recently arbitra- 
rily essumed control of railroad lines owned 
by private parties, but seems unable to man- 
age them at a profit, a deficit being apparent 





and no money at hand to balance it, 


Messrs. Edgar A. Cloug: & Co., wool 
dealers of Melbourne, Australia, write as 
follows to Wool and Teatile Fabrics, of 
London, England: 


‘The passing of the United States Tariff 
Bill through the House of Representatives, 
by which the duties on Anstralian wool are 
to be abolished, is viewed here with great 
interest and satisfactiun, as, if | carried 
through tre Upper House also, it will open 
up a new market for our staple production, 
and render medium and inferior wools open 
to the ffect of direct competition of Ameri- 
can buyers, the high duty hitherto charged 
excluding all but the finest and most valu- 
able descriptions.’’ 
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THERE is nothing like moral coarage. 
Here is the American Wool Reporter writ- 
ing a eulogy of shoddy! 

ee SO ee 
Stock Notes. 





Iw the milk test atthe New England Fair 
this season, the first prize went to a Holstein- 
Friesian cow, and the second to & grade Short- 
horn. The difference between these two wag 
very slight. 





A. W. RANDALL, of Kendall, N. Y., breeder 
of Shropshire sheep, has sold to J. N. Ken- 
yon, same place, the ram Edward, No. 5117; 
also, to 8. Sherwood, the ram Edwin, No. 5116. 





A SUBSCRIBER at Jackson calls our atten- 
tion to the fact that in the report of the 
State Fair no mention was made of any ex- 
hibit of Essex hogs, whereas W. A. Higgins, 
of that place, had fifty head of very fine 
ones on exhibition. We certainly missed thig 
exhibit, and are ob‘iged to our correspondent 
for a chance to rectify the inadvertence, due 
to the hurry in which the report had to be 
made to be in time for the Farmer of that 
week. The intention was to mention all 
herds, and we certainly have no prejudice 
against the Essex, as some of the 
breeders in the State know. 


older 





WE have received the sale catalogue issued 
by C. Hills & Son, of Delaware, Ohio, for 
their great sale of Shorthorn cattle and 
Shropshire sheep, to be held on the fair 
grounds at Delaware on October 3 and 4. The 
sale is a clearing out one—the entire herd of 
Shorthorns being catalogued. In the list are 
a@ number of very choice breeding, both male 
and female, and of all ages. In ail there 
are 54 females and 10 bulls. Of Shropshires 
there are 23 ramsof all ages, and 47 ewes, 
all imported or bred direct from imported 
stock. If you want Shropshires or Short- 
horns this sale will give you a good opportu- 
nity to mugke selections. 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 


One hundred ladies marched in a political 
procession at Quincy last week. 


J. M. Turner's herd of Shorthorns has cap- 
tured $800 worth of premiums this year. 


A. A. Wood, of Saline, took $209 worth of 
premiums on his sheep at the State fair. 


R. M. Pollock, of Williamston, harwested 
405 bushels of oats from six acres of land. 


Eaton County’s exhibit of apples occasion- 
ed many complimentary remarks at the Flint 
fair. 


Mrs. Mattie C. Elwood, dean of the art de- 
partment of Albion College, died on Sunday, 
23rd inst. 

A twelve-year-old lad named Albert Shook, 
of Guildford, Tuscoia Co., killed a bear six 
feet long last week. 


Fred Rynd, sn of the late Dr. Rynd, of 
Adrian, was fatally hurt at Toledo while try- 
ing to board a moving train. 


A Fort Gratiot young man has developed a 
new industry. Hs catches minnows for bait 
and ships them to Chicago. 


The Jackson public library has received the 
donation of a very fine geological collection 
from Mrs. Whitcey and C. Gilbert. 


C. Moore's barn, near Birmingham, con- 
taining 1,200 bushels of oats, was burned or 
Tuesday. A small boy and matches. 


The Adrian canning company is doing a 
hustling business. They can about a thou- 
sand bushels of tomatoes every day. 


The Home for aged and infirm ministers 
of the Baptist denomination, at Fenton, will 
be formally opened on Tuesday, Oct. 2nd. 


Miss Ida Grielick, of Traverse City, who 
was badly hurt in a runaway accident in this 
city on the 11th inst., died of her injuries on 
the 27th. 


Boys who go “cooning’’ should look ‘a 
little out.’’ Those who thus trespass are 
being fined five dollars each ina good many 
localities. 


Mrs. L. J. Lesimer, wife of the editor of 
the Ann Arbor Post, and who had ably assist- 
ed her husband in managing the paper, died 
on the 26th. 


Lapeer Democrat: Augustus Mead, of May- 
ville, brings in six potatoes of the White Ele- 
phant persuas/on which average two pounds 
each in weight. 


The receipts of the West Michigan Fair 
foot up $14,000, $1,650 less than last year. 
The fair was better, but the weather was 
more unfavorable. 


James W. Brown, the * muchly married” 
man on trial in this city for having a plural- 
ity of wives, was sentenced to four and a half 
years at hard labor. 


A man was arrested on the Lansing fair 
grounds who was dealing out a very fair 
quality of whisky from a bag which he car 
ried ’round on his back. 


In the vicinity of Grass Lake, about 150 
acres of beans were grown for Hiram Sibley, 
seedsman at Rochester, N. Y.; and 100 acres 
for D. M. Ferry, of this city. 


The Grand Rapids city ball was dedicated 
on the 26th, with appropriate ceremonies. 
The building and site cost $310,000 and has 
been three years in construction. 


The earnings of Michigan railroads for 
July were $6,668,491, an increase over the 
same month in 1887 of $713,315. From Jan. 
lto Aug. 1, the earnings were $43,489,450. 


This is the season of big pumpkin stories. 
The Howell Repubiican fathers this one: "A. 
F. Peavey bas a pumpkin vine which he 
thinks he can brag xbout. Itis 79 feet long 
and bore 15 good sized pumpkins.” 


Port!and Observer; W. P. Hitchcock comes 
to the front with one of the largest oat crops 
we have seen reported anywhere. From 13 
acres he threshed 910 bushels, an average 
right through of 70 bushels per acre. 


800 entries at the Tonia County fair 
ot tonto ce week made the Secretary feel 
happy. The local merchants made ftne dis- 
plays but the racing was spoiled by rain 
which made the track too heavy for speed. 


The bodies of Chas. Colbrath and George 
Smith, who attempted a trip to Mt. Clemens 
in a sail-boat on the 16th and were drowned, 
were reeovered, and & double funeral cortege 
left the Central M. E. church on Tuesday, for 
Woodmere. 


Henry Miller, of Chesaning, had just $000, 
his entire fortune, in his possession, and was 
moving his family to Vernon, 0. He met & 
sharper who played one of thdse old familiar 
confidence games on him and took every 40!- 
Jar he owned in the world. 


The Flint Globe says vineyards in - 
vicinity are producing some fine crops 0 
grapes this year. KR. P. Wood has five acres 
of vines w.th a prospect of ten tonof grapes, 
and in the Pine Lake region six acres are 
estimated to produce 20 tons. 


Six white pine sticke, the longest o~ 
in Michigan, and designed as trusses - ~ l 
building at Cincinnati, were sawed at Ca — 
recently. They were sixty-six feet long, ter 
by twelve inches; and the end of the mill 
to be taken out for their accommodation. 


the Lar- 
In the agricultural department of 

sing fair was exhibited & 74-pound — 
five feet and three inch sin —— _ 
that was raised on the jack pine P 
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h when the October term of the supreme 


ns. 


raner 


¥ 


. largest salt manufacturer in 

use, N. ¥., and identified with the On- 
jaca salt dustry for the past 55 years, 
i recently, leaving a fortune of $2,000,v00. 


ite, 


Vanufacturers of white lead have formed 
stand advanced prices from $15 to $25 
r tov. The formation of a trust in any 
vench of manufacturing or production is a 
for an immediate advance in values. 


gna 


Three sma!l boys of Halifax, N.S., none 

r six years old, were *“‘playing pig,’’ and 
¥o of them bound the third and cut his 
nroat with a blunt knife. The lad died. The 
ss were in play and too yourg to under- 
and the consequences. 

Yellow fever is raging in Cuba, and the 
mortality bas been terrible. Out of a full 
ilitary company at St. Jago de Cuba all but 
zht have failen victims to the scourge. Na- 
ves and foreigners suffer alike. Nassau has 
narantined egaimst Cuba. 

Thos. Lee & Co., of Philadelphia, will have 
unt to Cocle Sam for a number of fine 
blankets found in bales of wool sent 
hefirm from Toronto. The duty on wool is 
encents a pound and on blankets 24 cepts 
and 35 per cent ed valorem. 


ace 


oog ish 


Memphis, Tenn., was greatly excited over 

discovery of a supposed case of yellow 
that city. Remembering the last 
errible epidemic, which completely decimat- 
« the city, the confirmation of the report of 
ever existing will cause & great many to 
ave the city at ence. 


A couple whe wanted an exciting honey- 
noon trip, were married inthe basket of a 
soon at North Easton, Mass., this week, 
took a spin among the clouds with tke 
ut. They had a peri!ous voyage, being 


‘ever in 


gzed throug a cedar swamp and through 
he waters of a marsh, but were finally res- 
Millionaire Milton Weston, who killed Obs- 


ieh Haymaker in a dispute over the owner- 
hip of a tract of oil] jJand in Pennsylvania in 
‘83, bas been pardoned by the board and 
overnor of Pewnsylvania. Weston did not 
oflict the fatal blow, but men in his employ, 

his presence and encouraged by him, 
aG & " 


Two swindlers worked the bunco game c2 
ohn R. Lemon, at Pittsburg, Pa., iast week 
$10.00. He wae induced to play ‘‘a little 
vame,’ told he had won $10,000 but must 


he had the money to lose. He wentto 
ne bunk, drew the cash, and of course the 
Windlers got away with it. Mr. Lemon is 

years of age and seems to need & guardian. 


low 


The Sioux Indians positively refuse to sell 
ter lands onthe Lower Brule reservation 
iffty cents per acre, They will part with 
lelerds for one dollar an acre, not a cent 
‘8, There are 11,000,000 acres. The Indians 
Yantthis money 28 a fund to help them be- 
*me civilized. It really seems as if, if they 
‘ave any aspirations ic that line, they ought 
* de encouraged. 


27th 131 cases and eight deaths by 
‘tlow fever were reperted at Jacksonville. 
‘tal Cases to that date, 2,268; deaths, 237. 
€ distress among the poor is increasing 


Mihe 


} he 
| gor 


service of 35 years in which he won brilliant 
fame, he was placed at the head of the army 
of the Rhine in 1870, and capitulated at Metz, 
surrendering his army of 169,000 men to the 
Prussians. He was arraigned before a court 
martial, charged with having surrendered 
before he had exhausted his means of de- 
fense, was convicted, and sentenced to be 
degraded from his rank and then shot, but in 
consideration of his previous services the 
sentence was cummuted to 2) years’ impris- 
opment without degradation. After four 
years of confinement he escaped from prison 
by his wife's aid. 





~~ —-- 
Regulate the Regulator, 
Warner's Log Cabin Sersaparilla. 
all druggists. 120 doses $1. 


by the use of 
Sold by 





te 





A Misunderstanding.—Indignant Citizen— 
When I bought this horse you told me that 
with alittle training he would make a first- 
cass animal forthe track. Horse Dealer— 
And so he will! Citizen—I tried him yester- 
day, and he was seventeen minutes trotting a 
mile! Horse Dealer—Oh, I didn’t mean a 
race-track, friend! I meant a street-car 
track. 














AUCTION SALE 
Forty Head 


—oF— 


HEREFORD CATTLE! 


From the Herd of W. W. Crapo, at 
Flint, Mich., Thursday, Oct. 25th, 1888, 


Among these are some IMPORTED Show 
Cows by HORATIOUS, MARQUIS, and others. 

The animals are of the best strains of blood, 
viz.: Lord Wilton, Old Horace, The 
Grove 3rd, Sir Charles end others of equal 
For particulars and catalogues eddress 


JOHN W. FOSTER, Manager, 


Swartz CREEK, MICH. 


note 


Sale positive 








20 AGRE FAR! 


ALL ROLLING HARDWOOD LAND. 


Sitnated in Isabella Co nty, three miles south 
and west of the booming k. R. center. 


bm 2 Ty & CE. 
d. 8 


-—- 


acres 






acres 
er—4,008 
New 
I'wo good 
‘ 


hs 


rse barn. 

gs and wood. 
nalf cash, balance on 
er particulars apply te 


Ww. =. CURRIE, 
CLARE, MICH 


stene wells 
Will 


Sell 


yr furth 





CHOICE YOUXG SHORTHORN BULLS. | 


I have the following young bulls whi 
t very reasonable prices: 
Constance Duke 3rd 85276, 

9th Bell Duke of Milford 846623y, 


10th Bell Duke of Milford. 


The first two are recorded in 


a 


} 
| 
h I offer | 
| 
| 


ol. 23, the last one 





is not yet on record. Constance Duke is of the | 
Constance family. 9th Bell Duke a Filbert and 
10th Bell Duke a Young Marv. They are good 
individuals. Addre . ; 
MRS. JAMES MOORE, 
829-4t MILFORD, MICH 





SEED WHEAT 


The College farm offers for sale the following 
varieties: Champion Amber, Martin’s Amber, 
Rodgers’ Amber, Diehl! Mediterranean, and 
Clawson. Price, $1 25 per bushel, Ge.ivered at 
depot crexpress. Sacks 20 rentseach. Address 


SAM’L, JOHNSON, 


Supt. of Farm, Agricultural College, Mich 


CRUICKSHANK 


SHORTHORNS! 


—AND— 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP | 


Imported and bred by 
JOHN DRYDEN, Brooklin, Ont. 


MY MOTTO—The greatest quantity of the best 
quality. 

The largest and oldest herd of Cru'ckshank 
catt'e in America 25 cows and heifers now 
offered for sale; also five Red Show Bulls of 
different ages. Winners of two herd prizes at 
Provincial Exhibition in 1887. Send for cata- 
logue. 

Nearly 200 Shropshire Sheep, imported this 
season, including Royal Winners. s15-2m 


25 CENTS 


That is what it will cost you foracopy of 
the FARMER and THe Hovuseno.p supple- 
ment from now until January ist, 1889. 

















Or, What is Better, 


| 


You can get the FARMER and ‘“‘ Household” ; 
supplement from now until January 1, 1890, } 


"Bl 50! 


You cannot get a paper which will give i 
you more? information regarding Michigan 
agriculture than the FARMER. Address all 
orders to 

GIBBONS BROTHERS, 


Detroit, Mich. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS. | 





A cho‘ce lot of yearling Shropshire rams, 
thoroughbred and recorded, at mcderate rates. 
W. J. GARLOCK, 
s15-tf HoweE.t, Micn. 








id by another week 20,0060 people, nine- 
_8ths colored, will have to be fed by charity. ! 
~~ xcitement is great throughout the i 
uth, but the rigid and unnecessary quar-} 
{tne enforced in some localities ia giving 
wy 'O more sensible and conse: vat ye regu- 
wus i 


4 horrible accident happened at the fair 
Pounds at Ottawa, Ont., on the 26th. A bal- 
“0 ascension was one of the features of the 
‘kramme, and when “ Prof.’? Williams, 
® seronaut, was ready to rise he ordered 
“topes cut, but Thomas Winzley had hold 
‘rope running round the base of the bal- 
5 and failed to let go. He was borne 1,000 
“t upward, still clinging to the rope, then 
KO and came to the ground with fearful 
“ity, his body being crushed into a shape- 
8 mara, 
Soutractors building a section of the Here- 
‘branch railway in Compton Connty, P. 
‘) drew $25,000 on account on the 22nd and 
“t the country without leaving P. P. C. 
tds. They left 700 Italian laborers who 
“ not been paid acent since Aug. lst and 
“te therefore almost destitute. When the 
‘lang learned the situation they refused to 
ttinue work and tegan destroying every- 


ROFITABLE ™,Gpow 


i dress W 





PYLE’S RED WINTER APPLE 
Pri , whi eeper, 


a large, =e! a $ = k 
renee pe he 50 cen —y b “clan to nad Ceintay 
eac. 
GEORGE ACHELIs, West Chester, Pa. 


aid-st 





To take a course eitherin the Business, Short- 
hand, Eng'ish or Penmans'ip Departments of 
the DETROIT BUSINESS UNIVERSITY. 
Open to ladies equally with gentlemen. Stu- 
dents received any time. Illustrated catalogue 
free. 





THE FARMERS’ FERTILIZER Co., 





‘Ng they could get hold of and threatened 

‘destroy Sawyerville unless they were paid. 

“ey broke open and pijlaged nouses, and 
Military had to be called out. 





Foreign. 


Gen. Salomon, ex-president of Hayti, died 
Paris this week. 


tussia will not allow Chinese emigration to 
"la. Nobody seems to want the frugal 
‘« Chinaman. 

Merebal Bezaine, who was one of the most 

ly US Of the French c»mmanders during 

Tanco-Prussian war, died at Madrid of 

Sdisease onthe 234. After 8 military 


DETROIT, MICH. 
MANUVACTURBRS OF 


Penndnt Raw Bone Meal, Farm- 
ers’ Superphosphate, Sterling 
Guano, &c., &c. 


oy bag sold under guaranteed analysis. 
hen you are buying Fertilizer see that they are 
one of the above brands and made by the Farm- 
ERS : ERTILIZER Co. Use no other. Do not be 
deceived by the representations other agents 
may make to you, and remember that Farmers’ 
Superphosphate and St rling Guano will give 
you toe most desirable results, giving a go d 
| igo ous growth, early maturity and large yield. 
Good ageuts wanted ineverytown. Ifno agent 

| neat you write direct to us for all informaticn. 
a 





both coniinents. 





Dealers handling PAINTS will give their customers 
perfect satisfaction by supplying them with 


Peninsular Pure Ready-Mixed Paints 


They are war anted free from adu'teratioy—the shades 
are tinted with permanent colorsinsuring yermanency, 
durability and economy. wu’ equalled by any other Paint 


inthe market. Werun the same line of 


Fashionable Tints and UT nite, 


Both in paste and liquid fo:m. 


Peninsular Domestic Paints | 
for family use are ready-mixed in White, and twenty | of 
beaunful colors, put up in pi. ts and half-pints, wet ta 


Paints 


will dry hard, quickiy and will not rub or wash off. 


Peninsular Floor 


Send for sample cards 


PENINSULAR CARRIAGE AND BUGGY PAINTS, 





ca 


Q 


Tet 


are prepared ready for the brush in Jet Black and eight 


other colors. 


Peninsular White Lead and Color Works, Detroit, Mich., 


Makers of colors, Dry, in Oil, ir Japan, in Distemper and in Pulp, Whi’e and Colored Leeds, Zine 


FARRAND, WILLIAMS & CO., 
General Agents, Detroit, Mich. 


Paints, ete. 





JOINT SHORTHORN SALE! 


AT THE DANVILLE FAIR GROUNDS. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23d, 1888, we will sell to the highest bidder, 65 head of bigh bred 


Shorthorns, a select draft from the celebrated Glendale He 


head from the Melros: 


rd, property of R. M. Fisher; and 45 


Herd, propsrty of Granvi le Cecil, of Bates aud Bates-topped cattle. 


Peris, Foggathorpes, Knightleys, Victorias, etc. 


Thess Cattle are all 
For catalogues address 


£204t 


first class individuals, and in every way worthy the attention of buyers: 


R. M. FISHER 
Or GRANVILLE CECIL, 
DANVILLE, Ky. 





Important Shorthorn Sales in Bourbon County, Kentacky. 


OCTOBER 16th, Mr. Joshua Barton, Millersburg, Ky., wil! sell from his celebrated Hinkstoy 
Herd, 50 head of tue following Bates families: Wild Eye , Peris. Barringtons, Water.oos, Ladn 
Liverpools, Renick Rores of Sharon, Roan Duchesses, Young Marys and Phyllises. 

OCTOBER 17th, Messrs. J. A. Howerton, W. W. Massie and A. W. Wright will sell at tke 


Par’s Fair Grounds, 50 head of the following popular families: 
Duchesses, Jessamines, Roses of Sharon, Rosemarys, Roan Drchesses, 


Phyllises, ete. 


Craggs, Josephines. London 
Descemonas‘, Marys, 


_ OCTOBER 18th, Mr, A. H. Bedford, at his home, near Paris, Ky., will sell 47 h’ad of choice 
individuals, a closing our sale of his entire herd of Miss Wileys, Mary Anns, Duchess of Goodness, 
toses Of Sharon, Young Marys, Maid Marions, etc. 


These cattle have becn csrefully bred, are good colors and tine individuals. 


For catalogues address Joshua Barton, Millersburg, Ky 


Paris. Ky 


Bedford, 
822-4t 


. J. A. Howerton and A. H 





soe HUBBA 





RD BROS., Publishers, 











M. W. DUNHAM 


WILL PLACE ON SALE 


isss. 


APRIL 2d, 


TWENTY STALLIONS, 


ESPECIALLY RESERVED 


FOR THE SPRING 


TRADE. 


I have fc und cach year that a number of my customers can: ot convenier tly buy until 'ate in 


tke reason, and it is to accommodate these that I h-ve this year made a reserve of TWENTY 
Sratzions, old enough for service, which will be placed on sale April 2d; it being my determin- 
ation to so control my importsations that I can offer purchas_rs a first class horse any day in the 


year. 


CARRIAGES AT ALL TRAINS. 


All Animals Seld Guaranteed Breeders on trial satisfactory te purchaser! 


Address M. W. DUNHAM, Wayne, Du Page (o., Ill. 





Joint Public Sale 


—OF— 


50 Head of Highly Bred 


SHORTHORN CATTLE 


WEDNESDAY, October 17th, 


COMMENCING AT 1 O'CLOCK, P. M. 

We shall offer at public sale a very choice Jet 
of Shorthorn cattle. The sa'e will be held at 
the VILLAGr OF WIXOM, at the junction 
of the F. & P. M. and the Jackson branch of the 
Grand Trunk Railways, within a few rods ef 
the station. The offerings wili consist of 


Cruickshank, Kirklevington, 
Young Phyllis, Hilpas, 
Rose of Sharon, Flat Creek Young Marr, 
Young Mary,  Rosabella, 
Henrietta, Rosemary, 
Aylesby Lady, and Lady Helen families. 

There wi 1 be about 50 head in al’, being selec- 
tions from the herd of Mr. Wixom, and the entire 
herd of Mr. Jobnson. 

The cattle are mestly young cows and heifers. 
Those fron the Wixom herd will be in calf to 
his bull Barripgton Duke 7th 72667, and from 
the Johnson herd 10 his Kose of Sharon bull 
Duke of Headwater. 

Terms of sale will be very reasonab’e. 

For catalogues containing full particulars ad- 
WIXOM, Wixom Mich. 


WILLARD WIXOM. 


WIxom 


W. T. JOHNSON, 
NORTHVILLE 
J. A. MANN, Auctioneer. 


GREAT PUBLIC SALE! 


OP THE ENTIRE HERD OP 


69 F TRST-CLASS SHOR THORN CATTLE, 
100 BEAUTIFUL SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 


And 5 Sturdy Welsh Mountain Pcnies, 


At DELAWARE, Ohio, Oct 3 & 4, 1888. 


The property of 
C. HILLS & SON, Crystal Spring Farm. 











This herd was founded in 1854, and no¢ xpense 


bas been spared since thattime to procure the 


best blood attainable from reputable breed rs cf 
The following Pure Bates 
Tr. bes re represented: 


Oxford, Duchess, Wat+rloo, 
Wild Kyes, RoseofSharon, Barrington: 
—ALB0— 
Mazurka, Matilda, 
Aylesby Lady, Miss Wiley, 


and other Families. 


A galexy of grand breeding Bulls included, 
suitable to head any herd, viz.: 
35th Duke of Airdrie 50835 (pure Duchess), 
Whitilebury's Lord Oxford 78404 (pure Oxford), 
Wild Eyes Duke of Oxford 88333 (pure Wild Eyes), 
Imported Grand Duke Barrington 2d (46443.) 

The Sbropsbire sheep will embrace imported 
rams and ewes with some of their produce, from 
the best English prize-winning flocks, such as 
— ‘ee. — Beach, Bach. Brown 
Jones, omas, Pulley (M. P.) a : 
———_ (Orleans zine). demeatveninees 

xcursion rates to the Obio Centennial 
bition (Sept. 4 to Oct. 19) at Columbus. O., ives 
is one hour's ride south of Delaware. 

Sales will be held on the Delaware Co. Fair 
Ground, adjacent to the C.C.C. & T. R. R. sta 
tion, to commence after noon luncheon each 


day. 
sale of cattle, Wednesday, Oct. 83,1888. gale 
of ponies and sheep, fhursday, Oct. 4, 1888. 
ou are invited to send for Gatalogue and at- 


tend the sales. Address 
CSC. HILus & Sow. 
J. A. MANN, Auctioneer. 


DELAWARE, O., Aug. 24, 1883. 6t 








evel 28 2 . = 


MERRILL & FIRIELD, 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


HEREFORD CATTLE, 


CHOICE STOCK FOR SALE. 





ma. WV. Sella. 


OWNER OF 


Challenge Herd of Poland China Swine. 


Also Breeder of Victoria Swine. 


Terms on application. All stock el'gible to 
registry. This h rd is descended from such 
noted hogs as Black Jo No, 8441, Auson No. 
10479, Jenny Lind «No, 23508, and Pride of the 
Valley No. 10122, and other leading strains; all 
recorded in Ohio Record. One heundred March 
and Avril pigs forsale. Prices tosuit the times. 
Special retes by express. si-tf 


JERSEY RED, ‘OLAND-CHINA, 
Chester White, Berkshire & York~ 












4 


Fancy. Valtry. Send 
W.ATLEE BURPER 4 00.Phillate 


SHORT HORNS 


FOR SALE. 


Bulls, heifers, cows anu calves of cho'ce milk 


Sheep Lan 
Seotech Colley Shepherd Dogs and 
for Catalogue 





{ng strains and sired 6 highb-vred bella. For 
particulars address 

B. J. BIDWELL. 
my4tf Lecurmeres, Wham 





+DOOR PRAIRIE 
LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Clydesdales and Cleveland Bays. 


COR VILLAGE, IND. 
Style, Action and Quality, 
combined with Good Pedigrees. 

IMPORTATION JUST ARRIVED. 
Terms to Suit Purchasers, 
CALL AND SEE THEM. 


ST. LAMBERT---ST, HELIER. 


Jersey Bulls for Sale at Farmers’ Prices 


ELIGIBLE TO REGISTER. 
Dropped Dec. 14, 1886, Nov. 22, 1887, and Jan. 21, 
1883. All Jarge, strong and vigorous. Solid 
co ors and from ihe best of butte~ stuck on both 
sides. Guaranteed to suit and ple.se. Kor par- 


ticulars address 
JOHN MITOHELL, 






ae 





DIRECTORY 


- OF — 


SCAN 





te 

















HORSES. 


soe STOCK FARM. Bangor, Van 
Buren Co., Mich. Parties wishing to pur- 
chase imported or full blood stock will do well 





to vis't this farm. Fourteen head jmported 
Percheron and French Coach Horses. THOMAS 
CROsS, Proprietor. s22-3m 








CATTLE.—Shorthorns. 








J.OCOOK, Owosso, dreeder of Shorthorn 
A. Cattle, and Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. Allstock recorded and of popular families. 
Write to A. J. Cook, Agricuituial College, for 
prices. 020'85tf 





ARON P. BLISS, Swan Creek stock farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns, Stock 

for sale. Correspondence solicited and bwiy-? 
ly answered. C. S. Baldwin, Manager. P. O. ad- 
ress, Saginaw, Saginaw Co.. Mich. au22-26 





& J. CHANDLER, breeders of Shorthorn 
x cattle, Shropshire sheep and Essex swine. 
Stock forsale. Correspondence solicited. Jerome 


A 


half a mile north of e<ation, 
at reasonable prices, 





D. DeGARMO, Highland, Oakland Co., 
. breeder of Shortnorn Cattle. Stock farm 
Young stockfor sale 

myit-6m* 





J LEELAND, Rose Corners, Oakland Co, 

2 breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Stock of both 
sexes for sale. Coirespondencesolicited. P.O. 
address Fenton, Genesee county. je6-iy 


P. COOK, Brooklyn, Jackson Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle. Good families repre- 
sented. Bull Major Crages at head of herd. 
Choice young bulls for sale. Aly 
Amu ANDERSON, Monteith, Allezan 
Co., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, established 
15 yeare, with Oxford Count 57326 by Imported 
Wild Eyes Connaught 34099 at head. Corres 
pondence solicited. 
ENJ. F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center, 
Livingston Co., breeder of Shorthorns of 
Young Mary and Young Phyllis families, with 
the Renick Rose of Sharon bull ‘‘ Sharon Duke 


of Clark”’ at the head of herd. Young bulls and 
heifers for sale. Also registered Merino sheep. 


F. MOORE, St. Clair, breeder of Shorthorn 

s Cattle. Families represented: Barrington 
Kirklevington, Victoria Duchess, Oxford Van- 
uish and Tea Rose. Bullsin the herd: Lord 
Kirklevington of Erie 44182, Grand Duke of Air- 
drie 62933 and Barrington 78886. ji6-ly 


G. LUCE & SON, Gilead, Branch Co., breed 
ers of Shorthorns. Families in the herd: 
April Morns, Phyllis, Miss Wiley, Rose of Sharon 
and Blossoms. Correspondence solicited and 
promptly answered. 44m 


HARLES FISHBECKH, Lakeside Stock 

Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of 
Shorthorns. Herd headed by Bates bull Baronet, 
Belle Bates 47411, Belle Duchess, Cambria’s Vic- 
toria, Stapleton Lass, Selinas and Bright Eyes 
families. Young stock for sale. June3-ly 




















| reasonable prices. 


MITH BROS. E 


the best strains. Houdan chickens. 


le, Meadow Brook herd of 
\ Jerseys. Stock of the highest qnality and of 


630-ly 





\ 


. of the Rioter-Alphea and Grand Dake 





Herefords. 


; DWIN PHELPS, Maple Place Farm, Po: 
tiac, Oakland Co., bre 
tleofmo popularstrains. Waxwork 6320 (6250) 
| at head of herd. Stock of both sexes for = = 
“ly 


IVERDALE STOCK FARM, Metamora, 

Lapeor Co., Hereford Cattle, Merino Sheep, 
and Berkshire Swine. All stock registered. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Address, M. Wickham, 
Manager. 








Jp oe FOSTER, Elm Grove Stock Farr 
Flint, Genesee Co., breeder of Hereford cat 
tle (Lord Berwick 2d at head), Cotswold anc 
Shropshire Sheep, Berkshire éwine, Road anc 
Trotting horses, with stallions Flint and Mam 
brino Gift, Jr., in the stud, with eleven mares otf 
Mambrino and Hambletonian breeding. Stock 
for gale. m27-1y7 


J.G, DEAN, Hanover, high-claca Jereers 


Alexis etrains. Pedro Star 11326, son of Pedro 
8187, at ‘he hoad of the herd. Registered Merino | 
Shoep. e3-1ly 


er of Hereford Cat. ; 





G W. INMAN, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw Co., 
. breeder of Poland-Chinas of the most pop- 
ular strains. Some superior young pigs for sale, 
Also Merino sheep. All stock bred from re- 
corded animals. Correspondence solicited. 





| FIRUE BROTHERS, Armada, Macomb Co. 


breeder of Poland-China swine. in 
| Stock all of choice families. All stock recorde 
| Write for prices. f-ly 


NION HERD pure bred Poland-China 
Swine. Pigs for sale, sired by Tecumseh 
, 2nd 6.55, winner of first prize and sweepstakes 
at Wisconsin State Fair, 1884, 85 and °86; also 
first in lass and first on boar with five of his 
get, illinois State Fair, 1885; and Zach 4495. 
Stock recorded in Ohio Record. Special rates 
Pr axpress. HENRY M. MORSE, Union 





City, 
all-5m 





Chester- Whites. 








C A. SEARING, Lyone ,’oniaCo., breeder and 
. Shipper of Chester White swine, Oxford 
Down sheep and Shorthorn cattle. All stock re- 
corded. Correspondence solicited and personal 
inspection invited. Reduced rates by express 


W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co., 
« breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. Choice 
ee sale. Correspondence promptly an- 

ered. 














Galloways. 





Gt WAY BREEDERS’ ASSOCLATION 
of the State of Michigan. President, R. B. 
Caruss, St. Johns., Vice sident, L. B Town- 
send, Ionia; Secretary and Treasurer, R. G. Hart 
Lapeer. Choice recorded stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence invited. ja9ly 


B. OARUSS, Essex, Clinton Co., 8t. Johu: 

P.O. Breeder of Galloway cattle, Amerieni 
Merino sheop and Essex hogs. Correspondenx 
#0 











SHEEP.—Merinos. 





A. WOOD, Salixe, breeder of thorough- 
X.. bred Merino sheep. A large stock always 
on hand. Also Poland-China hogs; herd started 
from those of B.G. Buel, of Little Prairie Ronde, 
and G. F. Harrington, of Paw Paw. jal7-tf 


E. LOCKWOOD, bere, Macomb 

. County, breeder of Registered Merino Shesp 

or Atwood Stock, descended directly from ths 

oe flock. Stock for sale. Correspondence 
cited. 


BURLINGAME & SON, Byron, Shiawas- 
‘4 see Co., breeders of registered Merino sheep 
of Rich blood; alzo Shorthorn cattle. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. 











M. DEAN, Maple Avenue Stock Farm, Pe 
« wamo, Ionia Co., breeder and dealer in Im- 
proved American Merinos. All stock registered 
and descended from Vermont flocks. Also 
tered Poland China Swine.. Stock for sale. r 
respondence solicited, 


J A. GIBONEY, Kalamazoo, breeder of re 
x istered Merino sheep. Size, form, lengt 
and density of fleece specialities. Young stock 
for sale at low prices. Correspondence solicit- 
ed. jn10-3m 








AMES McGREGOR & SON, Metamora 
Lapeer Co., breeders of thoroughbred regis 
tered Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. rayis-: 





bh 


AS 


Essex. 





IGGINS. W. A., Elm Lane Stock Fa 
Jackson P. O., breeder of Essex swine an 
Plymouth Rock poultry. 








Small Yorkshires. 





M. HILBERT, Bath, Clinton Co., Mich., 


= breede: of Small Yorkshire pigs of best 
known strains of blood. All breeding stock 
recorded. Stock for sale. my30-ly 








L.W.&0. BARNES, 


— PROPRIETORS OF — 


“LAKE VIEW” STOCK FARM, 


Byron, (Shiawassee Co.) Mich, 


Pie reed 
eres * 


ORA BELL. 2386. 
Pa? one | 


¥ 
y 


Breeders of pure bred Poland China swine s2¢ 
registered Merino sheep. Swine recorded in C. 
P. C. Record. Our herd is one of the finest anc 
best bred herds in the State, and has taken mora 
remiums at the Michigan State Fair in the paat 
ve years than any other herd. We breed oni; 
from animals of fine quality, as well as gilt-edged 
pedigrees. We have now for sale a superior !o8 
of young boars and sows, dark in color, and of 
fine quality. Prices reasonable. Write, orcome 
and see us. Svecial rates by express. 








J ©, THOMPSON, Romeo, Maccrab 

2, breeder of Thoroughbred Regirvsrea ik 
Shecp; also Poland-China Hogs. Bicck for sate 
Correspondence solicite?. maryt-ly" 


Corns 
tt 4 








Hy 8. BURNETT & SON. breeders of Short- 
&‘, horn cattle. All stock registered. Residence, 
four and a half miles east of Bancroft, Shia- 
wassee Co. Stock for sale. 





1 A. BRADEN, Victorias Stock Farm, Bancroft, 
-E’ Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure bred Short- 
horns of the Victoria and Stapleton Laes familice 
with Lord Raspberry 2a 48633 at heaa of herd. 


Stock for sale. jele-15 


™ EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene- 

see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn 

Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Rod 
Swine. Correspondence solicited. jal7-ly* 


G 8S. ALLEN & SON, breeders of Fine 
r 








Shorthorn Cattle; Lincoln Sheep, and 
Chester White Swine. P.O. address, Portland, 
jly21-6m 


Mich. 


C R. BACKUS, Springdale Stock Farm, Wil 
s liamston, Ingham Co., breeder of thorough- 
bred Shorthorns, Vermont and Michigan bred 
Merino Sheep and Percheron horses. Stock for 
sale. Cerrespondence solicited. jel7-ly 


F .. or of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
Sheep. je27-ly* 


OHN C. SHABP, ‘‘Hillside Farm,” Jackson. 

Breeder of Shorthorn cattle and Poland 
China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of 
Sharon, Yeung Mary, Gwynne, Victorias, etc., 
with the straight Rose of Sharon bull, **‘ Sharon 
Duke of Bath No. 64449”’ at head of herd. Young 
stock forsale. Correspondence solicited. 


AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., 

Mich., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of lead 

ing tribes. Herd headed by Kirklevington 81757. 
Also Hambletonian and Percheron horses. 








- BH. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed- 











OHN McKAY, Komeo, Macomb Uo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle. Young bulis and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


J K. FISK & SON, Johnstown, Barry Coanty, 
. breeders of Shorthorn cattle, Regieterod Amer- 
ican Merino shee' and Poland-China swine, 
Plymouth Rock and Wyandotte fowls. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. P. 0. Bedford, 


Cajhoun Co., Mich. 
i DAVIDSON, Tecumseh, Lenawee County. 
i94, breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. A few choice 
ung females for sale, Also some young bulls. 
orreapondence will receive prompt attention. 











B. HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder 
I of Shorthorns of the Young Mary, Phyllis, 
etcy, families. Young animals for sale. Also 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 
Eidorado at the head of the stud. Correspondence 
solicited. P. O. eddresa Muir Ionia Co. dilly 





SNOW & SON, Kalamazoo, breeders of 

s Shorthorn cattle. Principal families: 

Young Marys, Phillis, etc., headed by the Bates 

bull Peri Duke 3d 82644. Young stock for sale. 
Correspondence promptly answered. 





as CHAFFEE, Byron, Shiawaesee Co., breeder 
i} of Shorthorn cattle, MerinoSheep and Poland 
Chinaewine Al stock recorded. Stock for sale 





NS) H. ELLINWOOD, Rose Cormers, P. O. acd- 
, dress Fentonville, Genesee Co., breeder of 
Shorthorns. Stock of both sexes for@ale. Cor- 
respondence will receive prompt attention, n26 26 





M\HE COLLEGE FARM, Agricultural Col- 

lege, Mich.. breeds Shorthorns of the fol- 
lowing families: Victoria Duchess, Kirk- 
levingtoo, Van Metre and Flat Creek Young 
Mary, Princess, Rose of Sharon, and Harriet. 
Fennel Duke 2nd of Side View 69731 heads the 
herd. Also Poland-Chinaswine and Southdown 
sheep. Good animals usually on sale. Address 
Sam’! Johnson, Sup’t of the Farm. 828-ly 





M. BALL, Hamburg, Livingston Co., breed- 

er of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose 
of Sharon, Young Mary ; Young Phyllis andCruik- 
shank. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Merinos of the best bloo’ as well as the most 
thoroughly practical. 





©. WIXOM, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder 

, of Shorthorn Cattle of the Kirklevington, 
Hilpa, Flat Creek Marys, Cruikshank, Rose of 
Sharon, Aylesby Lady, Phyliis, Rosemary, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Helen, and other 
families, headed by the pure Bates Barrington 
bull Barrineton Duke 7th No. 72667. 


M. FISHBECK & SON, Howe!l, breeslers 

of Shorthorn cattie. Principal families: 
Kirklevington, Darlington, Strawberry ana Vic- 
toria. Herd headed by the Bates bull 3d Mar- 
quisof Longwood (Vol. 33). Stock for sale. 
write for prices. 








7 . WHITFIELD & SONS, Lakeside 

Stock Farm, Waterford, Oakland Co., oreed- 
ers of thoroughbred recorded Shorthorn catt!o and 
Hampshire sheep. Stock for aale. si-ly 








Holstein-Friesians. 





‘ . STERLING, Monroe, breeder of pure 
Holstein-Friesian cattle. Stock for sale. Cor- 
resvondence and personal inspection solicited. 





mporter and breed- 


K. SEXTON, Hovell, 
-erof thoroughbred Holstein-Friesian Cattle, 
tock farm, three miles souts, o18-ly 





L. WEBBER, East Saginaw. Herd 

«x mostly imported, selected in Holland for 

Mr. H. i. Boardman by Mr. Cornelius Baldwin, 
of Ohio. Choice animals for sale. 











Devons. 





G. HART, Lapeer, breeder of Percheron 
R. and Standard-bred Trotting horses; Devon, 

oway and Hereford cattle; Merino sheep and 
heshire hogs. All stock registered. Farm ad. 
joining city ts; residence, and breeding and 
sale stablesin the city. Come or write me. 


OODbend 











Jerseys. 





ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE. For cata 
logues apply to Isaac Marston, Detroit, 





¢eh., or #0 Spencer Knapp, Kawkawlin, Mich. 
maral:ly 





EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanwi, breeder of tho: 
e* ough >red Merizo Shoep. revistcred in Yorn.’ 
Register. Rams and ewes for sale of my ova bratt 
ing, together with recent selections from zom. : 
the beat flockz in Vt. Examino befora core’ se! 


elsew hers 

m | 8. WOOD, Saline, Washtenaw Co., breede? 
of Vermont and Michigan registered thorcug> 

bred Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. 


R W. MILLS, Maple Ave. Stock Farm, Sa- 
s line, Washtenaw Co., breeder of Vermont 
registered Sew sheep. Atwcod ram 
Peerless at head of flock. Also breeder of Polan¢ 
China swine. Correspondence solicited. 
R HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawee Co., Minh 
s*Dreeder of thoroughbred American Merzirs 
shccp, registered in Vermont and Michigan Regi: 
ters. Rame and Ewes for saleof my own braga 
ing, together with selections from some of the 


% 


best docks in Vermont. Correspondence solicited 


Senta 














% ©. LOMBARD, Addison, Lonawes Co., bree 
\ er of Vermont and Michigan registered thor 
onghbred Merino sheep, Ctock for sale. Coz 
reepondence invited. siely 








Snropshire Sheep. 





LL INTENDING PURCHASERS of re- 
corded Shropshire Sheep during fall of 
1883 should see my stock and get prices before 


buying. My presentcrop of lambs is large and 
very fine. My breeding ewes are mostly two 
yearsold Residence one-quarter mile east of 


tray sfer sta'ion of G. R. L.& D.,D., L. N. and T., 
A.A. & N. M. railways. EMERY A. GARLOCK, 
Howell, Mich. 


WORD TO THE WISEIS SUFFICIENT. 

Buy where you can buy best. I have the 
oldest established flock of recorded Shropshire 
Sheep in Michigan. More flocks trace to this 
than any other. Success the test of merit. 





Farm within five minutes walk of transfer 
Station of G.R., L. &D., D., L. &N.and T., A. A. 
& N. M. Railways. 


Call early and often. 
W. J. GARLOCK, Howell. 


8S. BINGHAM, Ver- 
2 non, Mich., goes to 
England to make his own 
selection of Shropshire 
Sheep. Two hundred to se- 
lect from after Aug 20. In- 
dividual merit and choice 
breeding, combined with 
a living price, a specialty. 
Don’t buy a ram till you see 
the Bingham flock. Regis- 
tered and unregistered. 


EO. W. BUTTON, Flushing, Mich., breed 
er of Shropshire sheep from imported stock. 
Ram Chief, bred by Min'on, of England, at 
head of my flock. Some choice rams and a few 
ewes for sale. Stock registered. Inspection in- 
vited. sl-ly 














AVIN LONGMUIR, Bannockburn Stock 
Farm, Pontiac, Mich., Importer and Breed- 
erof Registered Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. Write for particulars. f13-1ly. 


EO. H, GERMAN, Franklin, Oakland Co., 

importer, breeder and dealer in thorough- 
bred Shropshire sheep. Stock registered. Llim- 
port my sheep direct from England. Correspond- 
ence promptly answered, e30 6m 








LYENRY LESSITER, Grattan, Kent Co., 
breeder of unregistered Sbropshires. 
Stock for sale at farmers’ prices. $29-3m 


S. CORBETT, Ionia, breeder of first-class 
J s Shropshire sheep of registered stock. 
Stock for sale. 829-ly 








F. RUNDEL, Birmingham, Oakland Co., 
*? © importer, breeder and dealer in thorough- 
bred Shropshire sheep. Stock registered. I im- 
port my sheep direct from England. Correspond- 
ence promptly answered. 





LESSITER, Cole, Oakiand Co., vreeder c! 
e) ,Shropshire Down Sheep, registered gua on 
registered; algo Shorthorn Cattle. Stock for sale 
at reasonable prices and terms. 





ONTAGUE BROS., Chubbs Corners, im- 

porters, breeddrs and dealers in Shropshire 
sheep. Stock for sale atalltimes. Inspection 
of stock and correspondence solicited. 





;) OBERT K. SMITH, Howell, breeder of 
R and dealerin registered Shropshire sheep. 
Siock always for ale. Terms to suit customers 


W. RANDALL, East Kendall, N. Y., 

2 breeder and dealer in thoroughbred Shrop- 
shire Sheep. Stock for svle at moderate 
prices. a2}-4im 


} A. BIXBY, Lake View Stoek Farm, ‘onth 
i Haven, breeder of Shropshire Sheep from 
imported stock. All registered. Largest flock in 
Western Michigan. Inepoction invited. 2u3-4m 














HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 


W. COOLFY, Coldwater, Branch Co.. 
A. breeder of large English Berkshire swine 
of the largest size and very best strains. Pigs 
and young breeding stock for sale at reasonab:t 
prices. All of my breeders are_recordea in the 
American Berkshiro Record. Write for prices. 








ZRA BRO*VX, Bogliahville, Kert Courts, 
breeder of lierkehire swine of ths rest kn yr 
recorded stéck. Sock for sale. aiC-2¢ 








Poland-Chinas. 





U. BOWEN, Wixom, breeder of pure-pro¢ 
A. Poland-China swine. All breeders record. 
ed in Ohio P. C. Record. » Choice stock for sale 











MWS, 
Todd ImprovedChesters 


* have en crowned 
King in the Show Ring 


Onthe farm with us ma 
be seen avery fine floc 
of Shropshire sheep. For 
circular containing full 
articulars address 





J. W, dIBBARD, -  ROPRIRTOR. 


Successor to C. Hibbard & Son, 


Beunington. Shiawassee County. Mir, 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 


of the most fashionable families. Our herd has 
won more prizes at the leading fairs of the 
State than any other herd in the past four;years. 
Pigs in pairs and trios not akin. 


SHORTHORNS. 


The following families are represented in on‘ 
— — Vanquish, Young Phyllis, Ade 
©, etc. 


AMERICAN MERINOS. 


Sheep of aageeret breeding. Individual Meri: 
aspecialty. Personal inspection invited. Cor 
respondence solicited. 

Allstock recorded and guaranteed as repre 
sented. jei3- 


BREEDING 
—AND — 
MERI™ 
COMBINED 











rae a 
a eet ee 


os on! 
a 


Will E. Boyden, 


DELHI MILLS, 


— BREEDER OF — 


Shorthorn Cattle 


The following families represented in the he: @ 
Cruickshank, 
Rose or Sharon, 
Flat Creek Young Mary 


Inspection is invited. Stock for sale at rea 
sonable prices. Every animal aranteed as 
repres¢a.cd, The prospects for Shorthorns are 
better to-day than atany time in the past five 
years. a3i-iy 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale. 


Sired by Proud Duke of Fairview 20720, ane 
Lord Barrington Hillhurst 62431, out of You 
Mary, Phyllis, Lady Elizabeth, Peri Duchess an 
Rose of Sharon cows. Also a few cows and 
heifers. Reliable catalogues always on hand for 
distribution. WM. CURTIS & SON: 

Addison, Lenawee Co., Mich. 

Addison is on the new Michigan and Ohie 

Railroad. Farm connected with State Telephone 


MICH.., 








ERCHERON & 
French Coach 
Horses. All imported 
stock, selected in 
France 5 | one of 
the firm. Home-bred 
stock the progeny of 
selected sires and 
dams of the finest 
forms ond most ap- 
proved breeding. We 
will make it to your 
advantage to deal 
with us. Prices low 
and terms to suit pur- 
chasers. Stock guaranteed. Catalogue free by 
mail. SAVAGE & FARNUM, Detroit, Mich. 


RecordedPercheron& FrenchCoachHorses 


Two importations 
bor Spe early 200 
ts) ese — 
oreeds on Soam 
animal recordedwith 
extended pedigreein 
their respective stud 
books.Choicest breed 
ing and individual 
excellence combined 
: Coach stallions all 
“su vO 3 purchased before the 
French government madeits election. Do not 
buy coarse, logy horses unsuited to your section, 
but come and see large fine horses with the best 
of action. They will cost you no more. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue. JOHN W. AKIN. 

Scipio, Cayuga Co., N. ¥ 


Shorthorn Bulls for Sale. 


Barrington, Kirklevington, Victoria Duchess, 
and other nicely bred sorts. Good enough to 
head any herd. Prices and terms to suit the 


times. Address 
Cc. F. MOORE, 
Sr. Crarn,{MicH. 































julétf 





Southdown Rams. 














P.C. Record. Breeding stock not akin for sale 





Also breeding registered Merino sheep. Corres 
pondence invited. 





Cc. AW. AS os 
Richlan 
» Mich. Ihave several yearling rams from recorded 
Breeding stock all recorded | stock, that I will sell at reasonable prices. Ap- 
both the American and | ply to R. W. HEMPHILL, 

RIGHT. Ohio Poland-China Records al8-tf Ypsilanti, Mich. 
F. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, breeder of VERAL red Jersey Heifers and 
pure-bred Poland-Chinas. All stock in Ohi¢ Se alan tow high grades, well bied, 


and for sale at reasonable rices. Also an 





Buck. CON, 
—_ Grand Rapids, Objo. 





THR MIGHIGAN FARMEBE 


Sept. 29, 1888. 
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oo 
AND THE REA PERS. 
— 
The master called to his reapers, 
“Make scythe and sickle keen, 
nd bring me the grain from the 
And the grass from the meadows green. 
And from off of the mist-clad marshes, 
Where the salt waves fret and foam, 
Ye shall gather the rustling sedges 
To furnish the harvest home.”’ 














THRE MASTER 


uplands, 
A 


Then the laborers erled: ‘*O master, 
We will bring thee the yellow grain 
That waves on the windy hill side, 
And the tender grass from the plain: 
But that which springs on the marshes 
Is dry and harsk and thin, 
Unlike the sweet field grasses, 
So we will not gather it in.” 


But the master said: ‘*O foolish 
For many a weary day, 
Through storm and drought, ye have labored 
For the grain and the fragrant hay. 
he gener us ealth is fruitful, 
And breezes of summer blow 


Where these, in the sun and the dews of h@@van, 
Have ripened soft and slow 
‘But out on the wide, bleak marsh-land 
Hath never a plow been set, 
And with rapine and rage of hungry waves 
The shivering soil is wet. 
There flower the pale green sedges, 
And the tides that ebb and flow 
And the biting breath of the sea-wind, 
Are the only care they know. 
have drunken of bitter waters, 
Their food hath been sbarp sea sand, 
And ye ey have yielded a harvest 


* They 


Unt> the master’s hand. 
So sha l ye all, O reapers, 
Honor them now the more, 
And garner in gladness, with songs of praise, 
The grass from the desolate shore. 
—Harper's Magazine 
eS 


THE DISAPPOINTED. 


There are songs enough for the hero, 
Who dwelis on the height of fame; 
I sing for the disappointed— 
For those who missed their aim 


I sing with a tearful cadence 
For one who stands in the dark, 
And knows that his last, best arrow 
Has bounded back from the mark. 


1 sing for the breathless runner, 
The eager. anx‘ous soul 


Who falls with his strength e 


For the hearts that bre 
With a sorrow all unk: 
For those who need companions, 
Yet walk their ways aloce. 
There are songs enough for the lovers 
Who share love's tender pain; 
Is ng for the one whose passion 
Is given ail in vain. 


For thore whose spirit comrades 
Have missed them on the way, 

I sing with a heart o'er flowing 
This minor strain to-day. 


And I know the solar system 
Must somewhere keep in space, 

A prize for that spent runner 
Who barely lost the race. 


For the pain would be imperfect, 
Unless it held some sphere, 
That paid for the toil and talent 
And love that are wasted here. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 








SPiscellancons. 














THE DIAMOND RING. 


“ren; ‘it belonged to poor Turenne,’’ 
said Wyse, as he pulled the ring from his 
finger and handed it to us for inspection. 
‘* He left it to me by his will, and I kept it 
in memory of one of the best actors and one 
of the best men I ever knew.’’ 

Meanwhile the ring was passing from 
hand to hand, and the universal verdict was 
that none of us had ever seen a finer stone. 

‘*Torenne was rather a wealthy man,’’ 
said one of our little circle, ‘but I didn’t 
think he could have afforded or would have 
cared to spend so much money on an orna- 
ment as that ring must have cost.’’ 

‘*He wanted it for some special purpose 
which afterward fell through,’’ rejoined 
Wyse. ‘‘I know all about it, for 1 bought 
itfor him myself. I had quite a little ad- 
venture on the occasion.”’ 

‘* Tell us the story,’’ we cried. 

‘* Well,’ said Wyse, taking a pull at his 
cigar and settling himself back in his chair, 
‘‘itis a good many years ago now. I was 
playing in high-comedy characters at the 
old Princess, and as I had been working 
very hard I set off for the south of France 
as soon as the season closed. it happened 
that Turenne (who had proved himself a 
true friend to me) wanted a good diamond 
for a purpose I reedn’t trouble you with; 
but before I set out on my travels I told him 
that if I met with a particularly fine one at 
a moderate price I would buy it for him, 
and he being too busy ai ihe time to atterd 
tothe matter himself, glad}y consented. 1 
was staying at Nice, when there came to 
the hotel one of those tal], loquacious Amer- 
icans who are now so plentiful all over 
Europe. There seemed to be nothing ob- 
jectionable about the man, except that he 
was vulgar and eternally talking about the 
United States. 

**On the evening after his arrival a few 
of us happened to be sitting in the billiard- 
room, and by some chance or other the con- 
versation turned on the subject of dia- 
monds. 

***T don’t know much about ihe business 
myself,’ said the American, ‘but 1’m told 
by good judges that thar’s about as good a 
stone as you’ll see in a day’s round.’ 

‘* So saying he drewa ring from his finger 
and handed it to me, who happened to sit 
next him. It was, indeed, a magnificent 
brilliant, set in a ring of a peculiar pattern. 
When the lamp was removed it seemed to 
gather into itself the light out of the semi- 
darkness; and glittered like a bit of broken 
giass in the sunshine. ‘ What is it worth?’ 
asked one of the men present. 

*** That Ican hardly tell you,’ answered 
the American, ‘seein’ a friend at Buenos 
sent it to me direct, and I had it cut myself. 
But I’m tired of it, and seldom wear it.’ 

*** Would you sell it?” I inquired, out of 
curiosity. 

‘“**] might,’ answered the American, ‘ es- 
pecially as this European trip is cleaning 
me out faster than I expected; and I don’t 
want to go home to Vermont skinned as 
neatly as a cod. Yes, you may have that 
diemond for eighty pounds of your money, 
stranger, and dirt cheap at that, I should 
say.’ 

“I looked at the stone again, and the 


longer I looked at it the more 1 liked it. 
Eighty pounds was aS much as my friend 
wished to pay for a stone, but what if I 
could get one for him worth a hundred for 
eighty pounds? 

“*T am not a judge of diamonds myself,”’ 
said 1, returning the stone to its owner. 
‘I’m afraid 1 couldn’t buy without taking a 
lapidary’s opinion as to it’s value.’ 

““* All right,’ said the American careless- 
ly, ‘if you care to hev it we can go round to 
a jeweller’s in the morning. And if he 
puts a lower value on the stone than I did, 
you can hev it at the price he names, if you 
like te buy. I can’t say fairer than that,’ 
“The offer did, indeed, seem a fair one 
and I went to bed that night determined to 
secure the jewel for my friend if the expert 
reported favorably of it. 

‘*Next morning the American and IL 
strolled down to the shop of the chief jew- 
eller of the town; and when we entered the 
place I first of all paid my footing by pur- 
chasing some trifle, and then, taking the 
ring from the hand of my new acquaintance, 
I placed it before the jeweller and asked 
him to give me an opinion as to its value. 
‘** A ver’ fine stone, sir,’’ said the French- 
man; ‘1 congratulate you on the possession 
of so fine a diamond.’ 

‘**7t is not mine; it belongs to my friend 
here.’ 

‘““* Ah! if that be the case, then I con- 
gratulate heem,’ said the polite tradesman. 
‘** What do you suppose it is worth?’ I 
asked. 

‘*Ob, it is difficult to say,’ said the 
Frenchman, shrugging his shoulders. ‘* Von 
gentleman sinks von price mar’ for him, 
annotter sinks- sig 

*““* Yes; but what would you give if you 
were to buy it? Would you give eighteen 
hundred francs?’ 

‘*The jeweller did not reply for a few sec- 
onds. He popped his microscope once 
more into his eye, held the ring up to the 
light, examined the setting and fell to mak- 
ing elaborate calculations with a pencil on 
a sheet of blotting-paper. 

‘**—T do not often buy such large stones, 
but 1 will give you two thousand five hun- 
dred franes for this one,’ he finally said to 
the American. 

‘‘The Yankee did not reply; and the 
Frenchman, assuming that this coffer was 
accepted, placed the ring on a little ledge 
behind him and opened his desk for his 
check-book. 

***Not so fast,’ said Brother Jonathan, 
‘the diamond’s not for sale.’ 

‘**Two thousand six hundred francs,’ was 
ube Frenchman’s reply. 

‘*The American shook his head. 

** * Seven hundred—eight hundred!’ 

wan 

** * Nine hundred—three thousand francs! 
That is my last offer. Pause, I beg of you, 
monsieur, before you refuse it. It is a large 
sum—three thousand francs,’ and, as if he 
were convinced that no one could refuse 
such a price, he put the stone once more 
among his own treasures and turned round 
for his check-dook. 

‘**Thunder!’ exclaimed ihe Yankee; 

‘what do you take me for? I tell you I 
can’t and I won’t sell you the ring. It was 
as good as sold to this British gentleman 
last night, and it isn’t mine to sell any 
more. Give me the ring.’ 
‘*So saying the American took the ring 
rather sharply from the jeweller’s hand and 
replaced it on his finger. The Frenchman 
next made me an offer for the trinket; but 
as I had not bovght it for myself, of course 
I could not sell it, and we left the shop. 


‘*My mind was clear now as to the pru- 
dence of giving eighty pounds for the dia- 
mond. I had heard the best jeweller in 
town offer three thousand francs, or a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds, for it. 

‘** Well, I must say you have acted most 
honorably,’ said I to the American when we 
reached the street. ‘‘After all, a bargain 
can’t be all on one side, andI had never 
promised to buy the ring, so you had a per- 
fect legal right to sell it to the Frenchman.’ 
*** You needn’t say no more, stranger,’ 
said the Yankee, as if he were tired of the 
subject. ‘You can hev the stone now, if 
you choose, at the price we fixed on last 
night,’ and he held the ring out to me. 
‘“‘But I had to get my letters of credit 
cashed, and I agreed to meet the American 
in the billiard-room in an hour’s time and 
conclude the transaction. 

‘* No one was in the billiard-room when I 
entered it (for it was still early in the day) 
except the American, who was standing by 
the empty fire-place. The transfer did not 
occupy more than five seconds, and the 
Yankee immediately proposed drinks. 
These being discussed, we separated, and I 
saw no more of my friend from the States 
that day. 

‘*That evening after dinner I happened 
to be sitting not far from the fire-place in 
the billiard-room, when I noticed a small 
round object lying just inside the marble 
fender. Curious to know what it was, I 
left my seat and picked it up. It was a 
jeweller’s ring case—not an uncommon 
article, certainly, yet hardly the sort of 
thing one often sees on the floer of a bill- 
iard-room. 

‘* Suddenly I remembered that the Ameri- 
can had been standing close to the spot 
where I found it when, earlier in the day, I 
had exchanged my two thousand francs’ 
worth of notes for his diamond. An un- 
comfortable feeling crossed my mind. What 
did he want with acase? He had been 
wearing the ring he soldtome. He might 
have kept a case for it, of course, and might 
have thrown it away when he parted with 
the ring; yet that seemed an unusual sort of 
a thing for a man to do. 

‘*] opened the case. The maker’s name 
was inscribed in gilt letters inside the lid, 
and the address given was Paris. ‘Paris!’ 
said I to myself. ‘He said the ring had 
been bought in Brazil. There was no real 
ground for suspicion, yet I was uneasy. I 
went upstairs and took out the ring. The 
pattern —you see it is a peculiar one—I re- 
member well. Somehow 1 judged, or fan- 
cied, that the diamond did not shine as 
brightly as it had done the night before. 

‘* Next morning 1 took the ring to a sec- 
ond jeweller and asked his opinion as to its 
value. He examined the diamond carefully 
and laid it down on the glass case before 
him with one comtemptuous word: 

ee Paste!’ 

*** Paste!’ l echoed. ‘ Impossible!’’ 
***Certainly paste, and avery good imi- 
tation,’ he replied, turning away. 

‘*My heart sank within me. Eighty 





pounds was a sum | could ill afford to lose, 


It meant a summary end to my holidays, 
not to speak of embarrassments that would 
last some time. 

“With a faint hope that the second ex- 
pert had been mistaken, I took the ring to 
the jeweller who had offered the American 
three thousand frances for it. 

‘He seemed pleased to see me, but as 
soon as he had glanced at the ring his face 
changed. 

‘« «This is not the same ring you showed 
me yesterday,’ he said in a tone that made 
it plain that he thought I meant to cheat 
him. ‘At least, he added, ‘it is not the 
same stone. This is not a stone at all, it is 
paste? 

“**So 1 have been told,’ 1 said sadly. 
‘Are you sure the jewel I showed you yes- 
terday was a genuine diamond?” 

‘**T am certain of it,’ he answered. 
‘The honorable conduct (as I had thought 
it) of the stranger in refusing to sell to the 
jeweller was now intelligible. The jeweller 
meant to keep the real stone. It was not 
difticule to see how the fraud had been man- 
aged. The swindler had had two rings 
made exactly alike of a striking and peculiar 
pattern. In one of them he had placed a 
genuine and very fine diamond. This was 
the decoy. In the other he had put a false 
diamond, closely resembling in size and 
shape the genuine one in the first ring. The 
one he wore and offered to sell was the true 
stone. When he got it back from the jew- 
eller he had kept it and had given me the 
sham one in exchange for my eighty pounds. 
What was I to do? 

‘‘ The first thing was to ascertain whether 
my friend had Jeft the hotel. Of course he 
had—on the afternoon of the previous day; 
still, the scent was so hot, I fancied I should 
have little difficulty in tracing him. But 
when I found him my difficulties would 
only begin. Of course he would swear that 
he had sold me the ring with the stone 
which the jeweller had declared to be genu- 
ine. 1 might, conceivably, have substituted 
paste for the true gem as wellashe. In 
any case, when I thought of the difficulty 
of getting back my money from an Ameri- 
can wandering about Europe, my heart sank 
within me. Even if the police consented 
to help me, taking my word against his, 
even if the rogue were convicted, how was 
L to recover the two thousand francs? 

‘* These thoughts passed through my mind 
as 1 hurried back to the hotel. Certainly 
the prospect was gloomy enough. 

‘‘T easily ascertained that the American 
had taken the train for Paris the day before, 
and I determined to follow him at once. I 
did not despair of finding him, as he would 
probably put up at one of the good hotels. 


‘‘On the way up to Paris I could think of 
nothing but my loss. This fellow I saw 
had bit upon a very safe and profitable 
method of swindling. In nine cases out of 
ten the cheated man would not discover his 
loss for years after he had seen the last of 
the American, if, indeed, the trick was dis- 
covered at all; for the paste was quite good 
enough to deceive a casual observer, and 
the owner would, of course, be actuated in 
a profound faith in his diamond straight 
from Brazil. Had it not been for the inci- 
dent of my finding the ring case, which the 
rogue had accidentally dropped, I should 
in all probability have unwittingly cheated 
poor Turenne out of his money, and he 
might afterward have been supposed to be 
trying to palm off a spurious diamond for a 
real gem. In all probability the fellow 
made a living—and a very good one—by 
going about Europe and practicing this 
trick. 

‘* This idea sent off my thoughts on a new 
track and by the time I had arrived in Paris 
I had decided on my course of action. 


‘* First of all 1 made careful inquiries at 
the railway station as to a tall American 
who had arrived at Nice by a certain train 
on a preceeding day; and, by the help of 
some five-franc pieces, I found the cabman 
who had driven him to his hotel—the Con- 
tinental. 

‘*This being ascertained, I chose a quiet, 
unpretending hotel for myself near one of 
the railway stations. Then I emptied the 
contents of a light bag on my bed, and, 
taking it empty in my hand, 1 went toa 
theatrical costumer’s and saying I intended 
to take part in some private theatricals, 
hired the costume of a French abbe. (lt 
was a part I had often played in a piece 
that had a pretty long run in London some 
eight years ago, and I had little doubt that 
I would be able to acquit myself in it fairly 
well.) 1 got the proper dress, wig, powder, 
and everything complete, and having put 
all the articles iato my bag, I went to one 
of the railway stations and took a return 
ticket fora station a little way out in the 
country. 

Tomy disgust 1 found it impossible to 
get a compartment to myselt, the train was 
too crowded; but I reflected that the trains 
returning to Paris would probably be much 
less crowded in the afternoon than. those 
going into the country. 

‘*In this supposition I wasaight. I hung 
about the suburban railway station till a re- 
turn train was about to start. It was nearly 
empty, and a douceur to the guard secured 
me the privacy I needed.’ By the time 1 
returned to Paris I was a ¢tout, benevolent 
looking French priest, in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. My suit of tweeds I had 
placed in my bag, which I took care to 
leave at the railway statioa. Then I made 
the best of my way to the Hotel Conti- 
nental. 

‘J was justin time for the table d’hote, 
and as I took my seat I noticed with great 
satisfaction that my transatlantic friend 
was sitting not very far off, and that he had 
not asuspicion of my identity. Nothing, I 
knew, could be dune till after dinner, so 1 
waited through the tedious procession of 
courses as patiently as I could, and when 
at last they came to an end, I followed the 
American and a little group of men who 
surrounded him to the smoking-room. It 
was not exactly the place fora priest, but I 
could not help that. 

“*‘T sat down by a little round table near 
the American, but slightly behind him, so 
as to be able to hear the conversation with- 
out joining in it unless I wished. From 
time to time I offered a remark, speaking, 
of course in French, to the man who sat 
next me, but for the most part I smoked my 
cigar and sipped my coffee in silence, 

‘*‘As I expected, it was not long before 
diamonds became the subject of conversa- 
tion. 

***T don’t know much about diamonds 
myself,’ said the American, speaking in his 
native tongue, ‘ but I’m told by good judges 





that thar’s about as good a stone as you’ ll 
see anywhere round,’ 
phrases, I said to myself, which the fellow 
used tome at Nice!) 

*** You kin take a look at it,’”’ he added 
carelessly, drawing off the ring and handing 
it to one of the group. 
as to see more clearly what was going on. 
One after another the men who were sitting 
near examined and admired the ring. 
man next me was the last to look at it. 
***A friend I hev at Buenos Ayres sent it 
to me and 1 had it cut myself,’ said the 


(Almost exactly the 


I bent forward, so , 


‘*At this point I noticed that my neigh- 
bor had finished his examination of the 
diamond, and 1 touched him, intimating 
that I too would like to have a look at it. 
He handed it to me as a matter of course. 

‘It was the very ring which had been ex- 
hibited in the same way at Nice. 
imitation one which had been palmed off 
upon me ready in my hand, and under pre- 
tence of trying the effect of the gem on my 
finger, I easily substituted the one for the 
other, slipped the false ring on my finger, 
admired it, as in duty bound, and then, 
pulling it off, handed it to my neighbor, 
who in turn gave it to the American. 

**L put the real diamond which I had se- 
cured into my pocket, and finished my 
coffee hastily, just as Brother Jonathan was 
making an appointment with a rich young 
Frenchman to meet at the sh: p of a fash- 
ionable jeweller next morning and take his 
opinion on the value of the gem. 

‘** And since it has taken your fancy,’ 
said the unsuspicious American, ‘ you shall 
hev it for the same sum the jeweller offers 
I can’t say fairer thau that, now, 


‘*T went back to the railway station, got 
my bag, changed my hat and coat in the 
waiting room, slipped into the hotel, and 
next day set off for Cannes. 

‘*My only regret was that I was unable 
to make a study of the American’s face 
when the Paris jeweller put a price on his 
beautiful diamond next morning. — White- 


oo Ce os 
Bill Nye’s Furnace. 
Bill Nye writes as follows in the New 


Nothing indicates more plainly that the 
summer is waning and that soon the nip- 
ping frosts of winter will be here than the 
brief but earnest announcement lately mail- 
ed tome by my coal fancier to the effect 
that on and after September 1 he will ad- 
vance from 10 to 20 percent. on present 
(Note the air of wealth and 
refinement pervading the chaste and Anglo- 
American plural of coal.) 

An excellent quality of coal may be se- 
cured during this month at $5 per ton, 
whereas the price thereafter will be from 
$5.50 up toward $7 and $8 next spring 
about New York, and $11, $12 and $14 in 
It therefore behooves the careful 
and far-sighted newspaper man, especially, 
to put in his year’s supply pow, both for 
his house and next season’s steam yacht- 


The matter of temperature and how best 
to regulate it in New York, indoors, is a 
Those who rely on steam 
heat, especially in flats, get more than they 
need as a general thing, while the treat- 
ment of the furnace of the detached house is 
a study by itself. 

Last year 1 had an experience with a fur- 
naee which ought to be embalmed in song. 
Lonly regretthat I am not a suitable em- 
balmer that I might attend to it myself. 
the prime of summer time I engaged a coal 
dealer to deal me some coals at a low rate- 
By this means 1 saved enough on my coals 
to purchase a buffalo overcoat to wear while 
carving at the table during the winter, so it 
was a wise move. 

We had a reddish furnace about the siza 
of a Blaine movement, and 1 tried to win 
its confidence and mould its career during 
First it had to be cleaned out 
thoroughly in the fall, 
it apparently as aresort for 
I desired to avoid the expense of 
hiring a man to clean it out, as it was not 
what would be called skilled labor, and so | 
By this means I saved $2.50, 
to which I added $47.50 for the purpose of 
purchasing a new suit of clothes to take the 
place of the one ruined by getting it full of 


very serious one, 


This furnace had two cut-offs, a jerker of 
a cold-air flae, and 11 dampers. 
down at night and fill it full of coals, shat 
the cold-air flue, «xamine the steam gauge, 
also the crown sheet, dump the clinkers, and 
open the rear damper. 
In the middle of the night the humidity in 
would warn me that all was not 
I wonld go down 


I would then retire. 


with the furnace. 
below in my simple wrap and find the fur- 
nace suffering from an overdraft. 1 then 
sought to reduce the temperature, and we 
fanned ourselves to sleep. 
the furnace was fonnd to be extinct, 
went on for a week or two. 
the coachman to look after the furnace. 
told him I would look after the horses and 
polish the crest if he would try to win the 
confidence of the furnace. 

He esigned the second evening and left 
me withthe barn andthe refrigerator both 
Ithen secured the services 
ofa middle-aged girl who said she used to 
run the Jay Gould furnace. 
was the same. 
our furnaces at the same place. 

She said she used to have two nights out 
while she was with the Goulds. 
that she would be treated equafly well by 


In the morning 


I told her ours 
Jay andI always bought 


Her name was Lorena, and she did very 
well while on duty, but the great difficulty 
seemed to be that Lorena and the furnace 
both wanted to go out on the same nights. 

Lorena was a good girl in many respects, 
but she was her own worst enemy. 
claimed that she could take liquor or Jet it 
alone, but she used to neglect letting it alone 
I was her alternative 
with the furnace, and it made me mad to 
have Lorena absent when it was really my 


for weeks at a time. 


I told her that she might run Jay Gould 
that way, but she couldn’t run me. I de- 
clined to take care of the furnace while she 
was sleeping it off. Besides, she got to 
using «ur cooking brandy, and so I told 
Lorena that she had better go back to the 


I then began again to steer the furnace 
through a tempestuous career. 
myself while dokes and titled people were | 





at our house, in order to go down and jerk 
the furnace. leven tore myself away from 
a mush-and-milk sociable upstairs in order 
to go below and shovel coals upon the never- 
ending appetite of this great bottomless 
pit. 

And yet the basement was the only part 
of our house that was really warm. Up- 
stairs I gradually froze, while I tried toseem 
genial and urbane. I wore a fur overcoat 
upstairs while the potatoes were sprouting 
in the cellar, and on the second floor the 
nurse and the governess were eating pem- 
mican and waiting for a relief party. Goose 
flesh manifested itself on the exterior of 
those who sought to dress fora dinner party 
on the second floor, while in the attie my 
employes were eating blubber and hoping 
ing for congressional relief. 

This furnace also had a sound magnifier 
to it. its sound megnifier, as a matter of 
fact, worked better than the other fire did. 
When I excused myselt to our pastor, seek- 
ing at the same time toconvey the idea that 
I was leaving the room forthe purpose of 
some examination, it annoyed my wife much 
to hear a smothered roar, a rattle, and some 
loud and florid remarks in my well-known 
tones come floating up through the regis- 
ter. 

It was a good furnace for everything but 
heating purposes, and I have often thought 
that if they had the same style in ancient 
times, the Hebrew children got a good deal 
better press notices than they deserved. 

_ 6 
A Unique Kitchen. 

Here is a uniques kitchen worthy of de- 
scription. It is not large, having been 
built to fit a very little woman. ‘The pantry 
is to the rear of it, the dining-room to the 
rizht, the hall in front and all out doors to 
the left, though it stands on a narrow city 
lot. The kitchen projects beyond the hall, 
giving room for a door in front and there is 
a second door in the rear leading to a back 
porch and garden. The range chimney 
stands against the outer wall and from door 
to door in summer the breeze blows per- 
petually past it. There are windows ac- 
cording to circumstances, some high, some 
low, some big, some little, some in the up- 
per panels of the doors. This temple of 
the household gods is finished entirely in 
wood, for esthetic reasons quite as much a§ 
utilitarian. Wood finish means that not 
aninch of plaster appears. Ceiling, wai’s 
and floor are all of delightfully polished ye!- 
low pine. The casings of doors and win- 
dows are flat for ease of washing, and all 
the joints are tight as tight can be. The 
work was done slowly and carefully under 
the supervision of the presiding genius, and 
while perfectly plain, as befits a kitchen, 
makes a really beautiful apartment, the 
veinings of the wood, the rich coloring and 
the lingering forest odor suggesting pleas- 
ant thoughts and typifying the home of the 
lady who joyfully gives bread to her house 
rather than the drudgery of menial toil so 
often put forward in its place. 

The laundry tubs and the sink are of 
solid white porcelain. But the wonderful 
economies of space and the numerous step 
saving devices are the features of the place. 
There are slides from the pantry to the 
dining room sideboard. There are shelves 
in the triangular space over the cellar stairs. 
There is a table which pulls out of nowhere 
just opposite the rangeand vanishes into thin 
air when the cooking is done, There are 
flour bins which swing out into the roony when 
wanted and push in finsh with the wall again. 
When the mistress of the establi hment 
wishes to put anything ‘‘ down cellar’’ she 
doesn’t go down herself, though the stairs 
are of gentle slope and easy of access. She 
touches a mysterious lever with her 
hand or foot and up comes a section of the 
kitchen floor, bringing with ita series of 
sheives, Disposing of various articles 
thereon, she reverses the lever and down 
goes the whole thing. The floor is as solid 
as everand the shelves are hanging in the 
dry, cool cellar. Fearful and wonderful 
contrivances of this sort meet one at every 
hand. 

Costly? Not at all. Economy and con- 
venience were the two prime considera- 
tions. The house was built by an artist 
who planued first the kitchen—his wife’s 
workroom—then the studio—his own—and 
let the rest of the house group itself around 
these two. The kitchen cost no more in 
money than the most dingy type of city 
basement and its owners call it worth all 
that it cost in ingenuity. 

—_———{ 6 
Importance of Physical Culture. 

The day when true sanitary marriage will 
become the rule is a long way off, says the 
Boston Herald. The need must be made 
more plainly evident. In this country we 
are developing, from the amalgamation of 
many strains, a race wholly new to the 
world. Our immigrants, as they intermarry 
with those who have preceded them, pro- 
duce uescéndants of a quicker and more 
aggressive mental type than their own, and 
itis noted by Darwin that the bodies and 
limbs of these descendants are very notice- 
ably longer than of those of their ancestors, 
During our civil war the uniforms manufac- 
tured to fit the average American so!dier— 
including those of foreign descent, though 
born here—were found, as a rule, to be much 
too long for foreigners just arrived. 

When we shall have learned, and learned 
to apply, the laws of proper selection in 
matrisge, our race ought to be second to 
none in health and physical development; 
and that means, also, inteliectual advance- 
ment. A wide step toward the needed re- 
form has been taken by us as a people, fer 
far more than ever before are we interested 
in physical culture, upon which health so 
clearly depends. ‘There is a promise that it 
will yet have the high place in the curricu- 
lum of education which it deserves. 

Our scheols now, on account of the ab- 
sence of a proper system of physical culture, 
are constantly sending out into the world 
young men and young women who, by rea- 
son of their infirmities, never ought to 
marry. And, again, our ill-ventilated 
counting-rooms and factories are generating 
an army the offspring of which must present 
every phase of bodily imperfection. The 
remedy for this is physical culture, and the 
sooner it is recognized by all, and particu- 
larly by our educators, the better. Social 
reformers and philanthropists bave here a 


wide field for cultivation. Let them impress 
upon our growing youth the importance of 


healthy bodies, harmoniously developed by 
proper exercise. ‘ 
Young women, perhaps even more that 





to secure bodily perfection by proper exer- 
cise. ‘They must realize that mere beauty 
of face, while it attracts and possibly ex- 
cites the admiration of some, does not alone 
constitute true beauty, which can only be 
founded on perfeet health. 

Another thing which young ladies must 
remember: No matter how richly nature 
has endowed them with outward charms 
they can retain them only as long as they 
enjoy good health. They may also be 
assured that beauty founded on perfect 
health continues even to old age. Noone 
desires to see Spartanism revived in these 
times, but we may learn valuable lessons 
from it. The Spartans worshipped the 
beautiful and useful, and they took means 
to secure them. Bodily perfection was at 


among them. None sickly were allowed to 
marry, and all in health were compelled to 
do so; if they refused they were punished. 
Bachelors after a certain age were shut out 
of the society of women, and once a year 
were shayned in public. Neither boys nor 


was reached. This Spartan system of mar- 
riage, purely for the welfare of tiie State, 
continued for five hundred years, and dur- 
ing that time there were produced a succes- 
sion of the strongest and bravest men and 
most healthy and beautiful women that the 
world has ever known. 

There is a remarkable and self-impozed 
family Jaw which popularly prevails, we 
are told, throughout Brazil in relation to 
matrimony. It is recognized among all the 
higher classes. The man who is about to 
marry is required to furnish a certificate 


that he is free also from all signs of any of 


the physicians consulted must testify that, 
so far as they can learn, there exists no 
reason to believe that the union will be other 
than in accord with the laws of sanitation. 


ET nes 
Widows. 


A number of maiden ladies of unspecified 


cently addressed a memorial to the Legisla- 


there are at present thousands of maidens 
in Massachusetts who have little hope of 


ent, by at least 30,000, to meet the demand; 


tition of widows, who, not content with 
having had their share of husbands, now 
strive with selfish greediness to secure 
more ; and that these widows are so fasci- 
nating that no unmarried girl can compete 
with them. Wherefore the petitioners urge 
that widows should be forbidden to marry 
within the bounds of the State, and that 
widows from other States, ventaring to en- 
ter Massachusetts, should be compelled to 
pay a heavy import duty on themselves. 
The complaint of the Massachusetts maid- 
ens is doubtless true, so far as it concedes 
the superiority of widows in the art of se- 
curing husbands. Itis a well known fact 
that if ten marriageable men are exposed to 
the fascinations o£ a widow and an unmar- 
ried girl, the widow will—to speak after 
the manner of the worldly—scoop eight of 
the ten, while the unmarried girl is bring- 
ing the other two into subjection. To ex- 
press this truth scientifically, we might say 
that the widow has eight units of fascina- 
tion, and the unmarried girl but two. What 
is the explanation of this vast increase of 
power which widowhood gives to a woman? 
In part, it is unquestionably due to the 
fact that the widow knows more about men 
than the unmarried girl. The latter knows 
aman only as a deing who wears clothing 
very different from her own, smokes cigars, 
and is invariably polite and self-sacrificing 
when in her presence. Of the interior of 
this being, of his real character, his peculiar 
way of looking at things, and his private 
tastes and habits, she cam in the nature of 
things know nothing. 
But the widow knows man from the 
crown of his hat to the sole of his boot. She 
knows his weakness, his virtues, and his 
peculiarities. She knows just how to please 
him, and to make him feel at his ease. 
Armed withsuch knowledge, it is no won- 
der that unmarried girls cannot compete 
with her. 
The superficial person might fancy that 
men would shun the widow, saying to them- 
selves: ‘She has slain one husoand, let us 
flee his fate.’’? On the contrary, the intelli- 
gent man simply looks at the widow’s ex- 
perience. He assumes that if she has worn 
out one husband in studying mankind, she 
must have learned precisely how another 
husband should be treated. Women reason 
in just this way about widowers, and they 
often assert that no man learns how to be- 
come a decent husband except at the cost of 
at least one wife. 
The missionary who returns from India 
to New England, in search of a fourth wife, 
finds one without the least difficulty, for the 
martriageable girl says to herself: ‘** With 
his vast experience, ‘ie must know how to 
make a wife happy.’’ 
It is the experiences which widows have 
gained which makes them popular with 
men. 
In point of fact, what is the widow buta 
perfect woman? She has all the beauty of 
the unmarried girl, and four times her 
knowledge. She isan educated and grad- 
uated wife—one who is familiar with all the 
duties of the profession, and is compecent 
to sew on the most abstruse masculine 
button the very day after her marriage. If 
the young Bostonian marries a maiden even 
of advanced age, he must spend years in 
educating her up. to the point which every 
widow has reached. Why should he take 
take all this trouble when widows are all 
around him from whom to choose. 
As we all know, he does not take it. He 
marries a widow, and is forever glad that 
he did so. And herein, a3 saith the judi- 
cious Hooker, ‘‘ there is made evidentin the 
sight of all men, the plain and level surface 
of the crown of his head’”’.—Once a Week. 
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The record of cures accomplished by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla can never be completely written. 
The peculiar curative powers of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla are successful when everything else 
has failed.. If your blood is impure, your di- 








gestion out of order, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





young men, need encouragement to strive 
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‘*NASAL VOICES, CATARRH AND 


FALSE TEETH.” 


A prominent English woman 
American women all have high, 
voices and false teeth. 

Americans don’t like the const 
ting they get about this nasal twang, an, 
yet it is a fact caused by our dry stimalat;,. 
atmosphere, and the universal presence « 
our Catarrhal difficulties. 

Sut why should so many 
have false teeth? 

This is more of a poser to the English 
is quite impossible to account for it pnt 
on the theory of deranged Stomach aie, 
caused by imprudence in eating ang - 
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tained by enforced, well-appointed exercise. | 
here were but few sickly men and women | 


girls were allowed to marry before maturity | 


from one or more physicians that he is free | 
from diseases of a certain character, and | 


the diseases which are liable to be trans- | 
mitted to the offspring. Not only that, but | 


age, residing in Boston, Mass., have re | 
ture, praying that widows should be forbid- 
den to marry. The petitioners chow that | 
ever changing their condition, owing to the 
fact that the supply of husbands is insoffici- 


that their difficulty in obtaining husbands is | 
greatly and cruelly increased by the compe- | 


of regular exercise. 

Both conditions are unnatural, 

Catarrhal troubles every where Prevail ang 
| end in cough or consumption, Which »- 
promoted by mal-nutrition inayeca » 
ranged stomach action. The condi wi 
modern one, one unknown to our pate ; 
who prevented the eatarrh, cold. egy» 
consumption by ahundant and x “ 
of what is now known as Warner 
Cabin cough and consumption r ae . ; 


- 


| the Log Cabin sarsaparille 
ioned standard remedies hand 
our ancestors and now exclusively p * ' 
under the strongest guarantee: of oo : 
and efticacy by the world famed make ' 
Warner’s safe cure. Thes ae 
plentifully ased as the fall and y , 
80nS advance, together with an Ore, 
use of Warner’s Log Cabin rose ¢ 
Strengthen and protect the nasal 7 
branes, give a positive assurance of f 
both from catarrh and those dy 

if neglected, inevitable consequences 





Le 
monia, lung trouble and cousumption, » 
so generally and fatally prevail amon 
people. 

Comrade Eli Fisher, of Salem, Hi Dry 
lowe, served four years in the late war 
contracted a disease called const mption iy 
the doctors. He had frequent hemorrhas 
After using Warner’s Log Cabin coug 
| consumption remedy, he says, under dates 
Jan. 19th, 1888: ‘*] do not ble 
| lungs any more, my cough does | 

me, and I do not have any more s: 
spells.” Warner’s Log Cabin: 
cured his wife of catarrh and she j 
and well.’’ 

Of course we do not like to have onrm 

men called nose talkers and faise tx 
owners, but these conditions can be rea 
| overcome in the manner indicated. 
| re 
THE CROCKER ESTATE 
How a Poor Newsboy Came to Be a (xi 
fornia Multi-Millionaire. 
tory of the life of Charies Crocke 
ornia railroad king, \ died 
Monterey, reads like a romang 
He was born in Troy, N. Y., in 182%, and 
ceived buta meager education. T 
money he ever earned was by 
papers. When fourteen year 
ily removed to Northern Ind 
few years his mother died 
home, after a disagreement with 
to seek his fortune. All that ! 
the clothes on his back. 

After wandering about 
place he secured employment at a 
at Mishawaka, on the St. Joseph river 
Indiana, where he fell in love ° 
daughter of his employer. T! 
of 1849 seized him, and he mad 
of young men who crossed th 
California. Mining not provi 
tive enough he opened « 
mento with his brother and t!] 
back to Indiana 1 marr i 
of his old empioyer, Miss Deming. 
later a fire swept away his § 
store, involving a loss of § 
soon rebuilt it, and in the next I 
years accumulated a fortunt 
He drifted into politics, and 
Governor Stanford and M: 
and Hopkins. It was ir 
four men began 
Central Pac 
enabled them. t 
dies, to divide ar 
stock and 212, 
port of Gover 
United States 
shows that t nation 
000,000 in cash and securities. by 
their connection with the Centr 
its adjunct corporations. 

Within a year after the « 
road suits were brought a 
agement in order to recover 
road. Charges were mad 
rectors that immense si 
been made but misapplied 
Huntington, Stanford and 
then anxious to float some 
bonds of the Southern Pa 
were anxious to acquire t 
the parties who instituted t 
is in evidence that they pal 
81,750 a share for this stock 

The capital stock of th 
was first placed at $8,500,000; 
raised to $20,000,000, and fi 
ap to $100,000,000 

In 1871 Mr. Crocker: 
became afflicted wit} 
and, as the doctor 
meet the same fat« 
business, he tool 
Europe. Upon 
barked in the railroad bus 
deeply interested ir 
associates had take 

Mr. Crocker 
four are living. 
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Good judges of rea 
the estimate of Crocker’ 
000 or $30,000,000 is too 
fortune at from 140,00),! 
ranking him y 
ford among 
wealth and lande 
in the Centr 
roads and th 
mated at $20,000, 
property in this 
land in Shasta, 5 
Merced and Kera c 
000,000. In M 
acres, valued at >100 } i 
balf the Merced canal, W 





Economy at the Fuernact 
The best engineer in C 
Practical Hlectricily, cau 
best results with bis plant 
depend on an unskilled firema™ 
himself, acting also as firem 
common notion that any 
coal into a furnace, 
tutes all that a fireman 
great many mill agenis, trees 
nothing of boards of dire 
idea, without realizing : 
We assert that no man ought ‘ 
in charge of a coal pile wh 
proximately how much 


from it, because it represeh’” 4 
of wors; * 


vii 


this raw @ 
expe 
engid 
pu 


expending this money, Be: 
should be intrusted to a W®" 
and well-paid fireman. Bye! ae “ 
his own specific sphere 0! “ee be 
false economy demands me are ei 
move out of it. Engineers 
omniscent nor omnipresent ; 
know their business, and are ‘7 
tell the truth, they will wa 
recognize and condemn the - — 
the policy of hiring either 4 

or no fireman at all, 
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sultry and oppressive. 


9g seems Ui 


r date 


afel 
~ba 1eavy rain will be 


gat rvals in intensity. T! 


re ¢ 
shing breeze, which will at once 
ngorating effect upon us 
sun breaking here 


e elouds anc 


rn as we ali 


ste What we 


ress H we 
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pion thint 


bext the hand, 


+1 
ay be fastened 


twine does nx 


With aloud report. 
diffused glare of light, which illumines the 
“igeor surface of a cloud. Zig-zag light- 
ding is caused by the discharge of a large 
Quantity of electricity passing through the 
tr, which, on account of its resistance, be- 
“Mes compressed at various points and 
fans the current aside. The zig-zag path is 
‘Metimes four or five miles in length 
The phenomenon of ball 
Sever been satisfactorily explained, al- 
ough it is known to be the result of an 
€ttremely intense discharge of electricity. 
Sheet lightning is the 
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GOING TO PASTURE, 


yet down the bars for Brindle, 
For bonny Bess and Nell, 

qe pretty soft-eyed creatures, 
witheach a tinkling bell. 

We hear the rippling music 
That faint and fainter grows 

peyor ithe pucling brooklet 
and past the sweet wild rose, 

Knet-deep in long lush clover 

The dainty things will stay, 
browse and dream for hours, 

This lovely summer day, 

e ourmerry laddie 

AD little sunburnt lass, 

-e tricksome colts in pasture, 

are tumbling on the grass. 


- 





when drift the twilight shadows 
across the cherry-tops, 

and sing the hermit-thrushes 

" Sweet vespers in the copse, 

Then, near and nearer sounding, 

he tinkling bells will come, 

little lad and lassie 

‘call the cattle home.”* 


Tre gent! stepping Brindle 
bonny Bess and Nell, 
red, take the pathway 

the dimpling delL 

1 the ample farmstead 
“1s hushed beneath the stars, 
Te Dells will sleep in silence 
hind the sheltering bars. 


—Harper's Young People. 







(1 THUNDER-STORM. 


.. Explanation of Its Origin and 


Development. 





writer in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
ng of the development of thunder- 


ms, calls them immense Leyden jars in 


nd supports his statement by ex- 
sing their origin. Let us, he says, first 


orye an average summer thunder-storm 


sdeveloping over us. The atmosphere 
The heat of the 
iore penetrating than usual. If 
rd the sky we shall be likely to 
its usual transparency. 

r clouds will be seen hay- 

stinct and ragged outline. The 
‘ease In vol Small ones 
irger bodies, and these 


rapidly grow in density and overcast 


id masses will be 
arth. Occa- 


earer the « 


: t f the cloud mass will 


2 fter an in- 
‘ty seconds a faint 
ible. As 
nearer the 


’ ime aud 


s i draws 


ter lea a tiashes of lightning 


until, 
cht.many flashes 
almost immediately by 
by this time 


i shorten, 
storm is atite b 


rashes of thunder. 


storm will 
from one-half to about two or 
rs, when the lightning and thun- 
iminish and ppear, and the 
ill gradualiy cease. When we now 
ut we shall encounter a cool, re- 
have an 

The rays of 
there through 
rain-drops 
to the sur- 





cisa} 









1 } oovy + 
1 iauing upon the 


e grass and trees, will give 


sund'ngs the most pleasing aspect. 


ng briefly described the thunder- 
see it, let us now investi- 
have seen. While the thun- 
was developing the air was op- 


The 


the high temperature. 





rm, vapor-laden atmosphere, expanded | 

heat and rising to a higher altitude, was 
placed by cooler air flowing in under it. 
saccounts for the refreshing atmosphere 
rich we experienced. The great amount 
moisture in the air during the 
storm accounts for the lack of | 
s transparency, and also for the indistinct | 


f the clouds. As the uprising air 
ed a bigher altitude and encountered 


r winds, its moisture was condensed 
saw it in the form of clouds, which, 
oO ntinued, precipitated rain. 


st dificult phenomena to explain, 


bot which are at the same time the most in- 
“ting, are the lightning and thunder. 
jothing definite was known about light- 


‘njamii Franklin demonstrated 
f his ‘well-known kite experi- 
that lightning and electricity are 


jentical. His experiment is explained in 
v letter written by him on Octo | 


:¢ a small cross of light sticks of ce 


jar, the arms so long as to reach to the four 


f a large, thin silk handkerchief 
xtended. Tie the corners of the 
to the extremities of the 
1 have the body of a kite, which, 
rly accommodated with a tail, 
tring, will rise in the air like those 
ver, but, being made of silk, is 
ar the wetand windof a thunder- 
t tearing. To the top of the up- 


it stick of the cross is to be fixed a very 
Tp pointed wire rising a foot or more 


To the end of the twine, 
is to be tied a siik ribbon, 
silk and twine join, a key 
This kite is to be raised 
under-gust appears to be coming 


and the person who holds the string 
must stand within a door or window, or un- 


: cover, so that the silk ribbon may 
wet, and care must be taken that the 
t touch the frame of the door 
As soon as the thunder-clouds 
r the kite the pointed wire will 


draw the electric fire from them, and the | 
bite, wi 1 all th 


twine, will be electrified, 
filaments of the twine will 


0sSe 


ttand out every way and be attracted by an 
épproac 
wétthe kite and twine you will find the 
tlectric fire stream out plentifully from the 
bey on the approach of your knuckle.” 

Having 


iing tinger, and when the rain has 


found that lightning and elec- 


5 


Wicity are the same, we must endeavor to 
*xplain in what manner this atmospheric 
aectricity is generated. 
baye been advanced in explanation of this 
Question, and, while little is positively 
known, the theory generally accepted is 
that the electricity is generated by the frio- 
ton of the,liquid particles of vapor in the 
ura 
and a: 
that ev: 
ments 
Was generated by evaporation friction was 
the real cause. 

, Ligutning flashes appear in different 
forms 

pues, is along irregular line of light, and 
the most common form. Ball lightning 
baround bail of fire, moving so slowly 


Many theories 


1inst each other, against the earth 
inst the air. Some have claimed 
poration is the cause, but experi- 
,ave shown that wherever electricity 


Zig-zag lightning, as its name im- 


the eye can follow it, and explodes 
Sheet lightning is @ 


lightning has 


reflection of zig-zag 
thing through the cloud mass, and may, 


Sometimes, be due also to the passage of 


tricity from particle to partiele of a 


oud, which is an imperfect conductor, 
Ccasionally, on @ summer evening, light 
Ung is observed near the horizon, even 
When no clouds may be visible. This is the 
Peflection of lightning from clouds below 
horizon, or too distant for the thunder 
be audible. This form of lightning is 
*netimes called heat lightning. 
he actual duration of the illumination 
uced by a lightning flash has been 


Wa by practical demonstration to be tess 


nat the ten-thousandth part of a second. 


eye it seems much longer, because 


The flash leaves its impression on the retina 
for some time. 

Thunder is produced by the clashing of 
particles of air displaced by the electrical 
discharge, znd hence always at the same 
instant that lightning is produced. The ap- 
parent interval between the flash and the 
report is due to the difference in velocity 
between light and sound. Light travels at 
the rate of 185,000 miles per second, hence 
we see the tlash of lightning at almost the 
game instant that the discharge takes place. 
But such is not the case with sound. Sound 
in air travels at the rate of 1,120 feet per 
second. It therefore requires some time 
for the sound of thunder to reach the ear 
after the dischargeand report have actually 
taken place. The irregular rumbling sound, 
as well as the duration of thunder, is due to 
the varying distances from which the 
sounds come while the flash passes along its 
course. The rumbling sound is also due to 
the effect of echoes. By noting the inter- 
val of time between the lightning flash and 
the beginning of the thunder, we can, with 
an ordinary timepiece, roughly estimate the 
distance of the thunder-cloud. For instance, 
as sound travels at the rate 1,120 feet, 
or about one-fifth of a mile per second, if 
we look at the tame-piece the instant we 
perceive a flash, and find that the report 
follows, say ten seconds later, we know 
that the cloud is about two miles distant. 


QUEEN ALIQUIPPA. 


An Indian Woman Who Was Once Visited 
by George Washington. 

Probably few of the hundreds of Pitts 
burgh people who hear the name of “Ali- 
quippa” pronounced, and read it in the 
newspapers almost daily, are aware of the 
historical origin of the word, says the Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch. Yet, Aliquippa was a name 
famous throughout this entire region near- 
ly a century and a half ago, long before 
Pittsburgh existed, and even before Fort 
Pitt was located at the ‘‘Forks of the 
Ohio.” 

Aliquippa was an Indian Queen, and a 
woman of wide influence among her people. 
The Father of his Country was once her 
guest, und his journal gives a somewhat 
amusing account of the visit which he paid 
toher. It happened in this way: Wash- 
ington, on his return from his trip to Le 
Beuf in December, 1753, was accompanied 
by the noted backwoodsman, Christopher 
Gist,who had also acted as his guide during 
the ljourney to the French commandant’s 
headquarters 
previous summer ata place now known as 
Mount Braddock, in Fayette County. The 
afterward-distinguished Virginian and his 











falling, vary- | 


felt languid and uncomfort- | 
. was due to the great amount of | 
sture with which the air was saturated, 


| an Indian village of considerable 
| tance. 
| marked the site of the town at the time the | 


companion encountered many dificulties 


and endured many hardships during their 


| journey. On the 
| just at dusk, they at 
} Allegheney river 


night of December 29, 
tempted to cross the 
on an improvised raft, 





| above an Indian village known as Shan- 

| nopin’s town. The result was a nar- 

| row escape from drowning for both. 
They, however, succeeded in getting | 
to an island, where they passed the night, | 
suffering bitterly from the cold in their wet | 
garments. The next day they managed to 





get from the island to the main land, aided 
by ice which had formed during the night, 
and made their way to the 
named Frazier, an Indian trader, who lived 
at the mouth of Turtle creek. Washington 
says in his journal: 

“ As we intended to take horses here, and 
it required some time to find them, 1 went 

up three miles to the mouth of the Youghi- 
| ogheny to visit Queen Aliquippa, who had 
| expressed great concern that we passed her 








| in going to the fort. I made her a present 

of a match-coat and a bottle of rum, which 
| latter was thoughtimuch the better present 
| of the two. Tuesday, January 1, we left 
| Mr. Frazier’s and arrived at Mr. Gist’s, at 
| Monongahela, January 2, where I bought a 


| horse and saddle.” 
Some years prior to her location on Turtle 


| creek Queen Aliquippa lived at a point near 
develop- | 


Dallas, in Bedford County. ‘‘ Aliquippa’s 
town’’ is mentioned in a patent toa piece 
of land located there, and may have been 
impor- 
A score or more of Indian graves 
region 


was settled by the whites. They 


were mound-shaped and covered by heaps | 


of stone. Some of them were dug open, 
and bones, beads, pipes and Indian weapons 


| found therein. 
HINTS ON DRESSING. 








Views of a Man Who Believes That “the 


| Apparel Oft Proclaims the Man.” 


| I heard a successful city man of busi- 
ness talk to his fifteen-year-old son about 
masculine dress one evening lately, writes 


| membering. “I am older than you, my 
son,”? he began, “and carry in my old 
head a great deal of experience which I 
wish I could convey to yours for your own 
good, and what I have learned about how 
to dress successfully is one of them. It 
| took me a long time to learn that it is 
| hard for a fopto gain the respect or confi- 
dence of his fellow-men who are not fops; 
but I have learned it in time to saye myself 
| and lay down afewof the rules of dress 
for a man who would win in the world. In 
the first place, business men tike young 
men whodress modestly. They don’t like 
‘showy’ youths. In the next place, the 
| average political leader and voter has no 
| use forthe dressy citizen who ventures 
|into politics. Very plain and_ sim- 
| ple clothes are at a great premium in 
politics. Silk hats, silk stockings and 
silk underwear have to be worn very 
| carefully, if at all, by a political candi- 
| date. The hat will go through all 
right on one condition—provided it is never 
brushed at all, or, if brushed, brushed the 
wrong way. So important is this matter 
of dress and its effect on the masses that I 
would lay down for you afew simple rules 
of dress which if followed will bear me out 
| in the assertion that in every line of life 
' worth entering they will prove a great aid 
| to popularity and success. First, never be 
| without one good black suit—for Sunday, 
| weddings, receptions and funcrals. This 
| suit when no longer new can be worn for a 
day suitin school or business. Second, al- 
ways own one good, dark-blue suit for busi- 
| ness, pleasure or general occasions not 
| noted under the first head. It may also be 
worn by night, when it will look like a black 
business suit. This is all in the line of 
suits necessary for aman except a full- 
dress or Prince Albert for some extraordin- 
ary party, which I trust will not come very 
often in yourcase. You can in this way al- 
ways look neat and never gaudy, being care- 
ful never to be guilty of owning a velvet 
coat, a@ pair of patent leather or yellow 
shoes, a dude cane, flashy neckties or loud 
jewelry. Tobe aman among men should 
be your aim and never an esthetic nonde- 
acript among tbe lilies.’ 


silk 


Homeric Uattle of Birds. 

A truly Homeric battle of birds is report- 
ed to the Frankfurter Zeitung by an eye wit- 
ness in a letter from Sophia. Early one 
morning, about a fortnight ago, he says, we 
saw an unusually large number of eagles, 
probably about two hundred, taking their 
flight toward the mountains of the Jantra. 
A crowd of persons watched the spectacle, 
and the crowd greatly increased a few hours 
later, when a nuinber of storks, not fewer 
than three hundred, flew straight toward 
the regiment of eagles, evidently bent on 
war. In an instant, eagles and storks were 
mingled in deadly affray. It was a fearful 
combat. Every now and then a wounded 
or dead bird, stork or eagle, fell to the 
grouma@. The battle lasted for nearly an 
hour, when the two armies, apparently 
weary of fight, flew off in opposite direc- 
tions. Upona reckoning it wag estimated 
that at least a third of the combatants fell 
in the struggle. The prefect sent some men 
up into the mountains to count the dead 
eagles and storks. 








The Moribund Bustle. 
There is less andless of bustle in the 
world of fashion. 





Gist had settled during the 





| know 
| thinks: Can this be soup come again? 


cabin of a man | 


| the Chicago Journal’s side-walk stroiler, and | 
| there were several things said worth re- | 


| the car, both upper 
| berths occupied by the conductor and porter 
| are to be marked specially. 
| of each berth is tobe given and the diss 





THE HOTEL DINING-ROOM, 


Observations Made by a Man Who Knows 
How to Use His Eyes. 

We are now in the dining-room of a Pretty 
Good Hotel, says a writer in tho Detroit 
Free Press. 

Wecan see seven-nine-ten-twelve-fifteen, 
about nineteen men, picking their teeth 
while they wait for dessert? 

Who are these men? 

They are the men who keep this hotel run- 
ning. They are drummers. 

Did you hear that distinguished-looking 
lady remark to her escort that this town 
seems to be pretty common? 

While you are watching the waiter girls 
as they burst out of the kitchen one by one 
you might also glance from time to time at 
this distinguished-looking lady and see her 
eat. 

Does she carry food to her mouth with her 
fork? 

Yes, and with her knife, too; knife and 
fork alternately. See? Meat on fork, potato 
on knife; cucumber on fork, cold slaw on 
knife—doesn’t she do it well? 

And who is this lady? 

She is a leading lady in a very smali 
theatrical company playing in the town one 
night. 

See that nice waiter girl over there lean- 
ing against the wall? 

Does she see us? 

No, not yet. 

There! Nowshe sees us and comes to 
take our order. 

We will have some soup ’n’ fish. 

When she had brought the soup and fish 
the nice waiter girl will give us some butter 
and some crackers and some salt and pep- 
per in a dainty, graceful manner; then she 
will slightly move our knife and fork and 
fix things all nice, and then she will stand 
quietly by our chair, clear her throat and 
say in a gentle, subdued tone, but very rap- 
idly: 

“ Roas’ muttin’ suas’ beef browngravy roas’ 
chicken roas’ lamb loinerveal stuffed bot 
ham tongue queen fritters col’ meats.’’ The 
italics are hers. They indieate the dishes 
they really have. The others are called off 
really for effect—to make drummers say 
they have a good table. We know we shall 
be uncertain what she said, all except the 
italics, so we will just order those, and all 
will be well. 

See how the beautiful leading lady drinks 
water, with her forefinger in the tumbler. 

Did you see that nice-looking couple over 
there at the first table, this way from the 
seeond window but one? 

Why do they sit there so serious and ab- 
stracted, speaking never a word to each 


| other? 


Because they are just married. 
Though they’re quite still they love each 


| other dearly. 


That freckled young man has just hada 
finger-bow! put before him and he doesn’t 
what to do with it. Perhaps he 


The nice waiter girl has just kicked open 
the kitchen door and there she comes bear- 
ing down on us with a heavy tray. We will 
stop looking around and see what she has 
forgotten t bring us. 


PARLOR-CAR SRIES. 


Work of the Regular Watchers of Pull- 
man Conductors and Porters. 

Special agents go every week or twoon 
each train that runs with the Pullman Pal- 
ace Car Company’s cars. They are the 
company’s check on the conductors and 
porters. The special agents are sent from 
the company’s headquarters and are known 
only there. They correspond to the spot- 
ters of street-car companies, though they 
are better paid and have a more pleasant 
time of it, as they have nothing to do but t 
travel around, watch what is going on, an 
report it. 

A special form is printed by the company 
for the use of these agents. A copy of it 
came into the hands of a New York Sun re- 
porter. It is Form 109 of the company’s 
blanks, and anumber of things are to be 
filed in. These items include the line, the 
car, the conductor’s name, the porter’s 
name, from where to where, the time of de- 
parture, the time of arrival, and the route, 
the nuniber of the special agent’s ticket, the 
office he bought it at, the cost, and the num- 
ber of his check. These are required asa 
check on him and his expenses. 

After this prelude he is to tell the con- 
dition of the ventilation of the car, whether 
the hand railings are wiped, the platforms 
swept, and the stepping box put out at im- 
portant stations. The agent must observe 
whether the porter uses the stepping box 
and wears his jacket in making berths and 








| in putting them up again, and whether the 


conductor assists the porter when the pas- 
sengers are in ahurrytogo to bed. The 
technical expression of the reportis: “If 
Conductor assists Porter in making up and 
down berths when passengers are in hurry 
to retire.’ Conductor and Porter in the re- 
port are spelled with capital letters, as be- 
comes men of importance. The agentis te 
watch if soiled linen is exposed unneces- 
sarily, and if the conductor or porter drink, 
played cards, smoke, or take naps when 
they ought to be awake. If the conductor 


| or porter pays visits to other cars or leave 
| theirown car for a moment, the special 


agent istoreport them. They are also te 
be reported if they are unduly familiar. 
The porter is to be reported if he does not 
occupy @ position commanding a view of 


| the berths while he blacks shoes, and the 
| conductor is to be reported if he allows 
| train employes to remain in the body of the 


car. Trainmen must stay in the ends of the 
car. 

One side of the folded report is to tell 
these things. Onthe other side is a blank 
for adetailed statement of every berth in 
and lower. The 


The occupant 


tance he travels. At the foot isa marking 
space for the manner and efficiency of the 
conductor and the porter. When the blank 
is filied out it is turned in at the company’s 
office. It is not likely that the special agent 
can get much sleep if the tyain makes many 
stops. He would have to be watching the 
passengers to see who got on and off. 





Heads in Different Races. 

Normal human skulls, according to the 
measurements of Prof. Flower, range in 
size from 2,075 cubic centimeters down to 
960 cubic centimeters, the largest average 
capacity being found in a race of long, flat- 
headed people on the west coast of Africa. 
The Laplanders and Esquimaux, although 
small in stature, have very large skulls, the 
average measurement of the latter being 
1,46. The English skull, of lower grades, 
measures 1,542; the Japanese, 1,486; the 
Chinese, 1,424; the modern Italian, 1,475; 
the ancient Egyptian, 1,464; the Hindoo, 
1,306. 





A Persian Woman’s Purpose. 

A young woman from Persia is now 
studying in atraining-school for nurses at 
New York from a beautiful and unselfish 
motive. Realizing the suffering of her peo- 
ple, whose women are never allowed to be 
treated by a male physician, and are cared 
for by ignorant, incompetent nurses and so- 
called women doctors, she has entered the 
school with a view to studying medicine in 
one of the women’s colleges, and will go 
back amply prepared and equipped to com- 
bat suffering among her countrywomen. 
The dark, Eastern face, with its long, 
limpid, soft eyes, dark and deep solemn, 
touched with the nobility of her beautiful 
purpose, is strikingly framed in the white 
frills of her snowy nurse’s cap; and the blue 
and white-striped gown, with its clear 
starclied apron and white collar, looks 
strangely out of place as the setting for this 
Oriental jewel of girlhood. 





One Thing They Fail In. 

Man is awfully smart in some things, but 
nobody has yet discovered one that could 
jam a hat pin clear through his head and 
make it come out on the other side as the 
women do. 





A GOMPLICATED CASE. 


Justice Russbottom Admits That He Can 
Not See His Way Clear in It. 

Our esteemed friend, Justice Russbottom, 
says the Albany (N. Y.) Times, has sent us 
a short recital of a cause on which he is ad- 
judicating, and which contains some inter- 
esting particulars and perplexities of the 
law that even more learned disciples of 
jurisprudence may be pleased to consider. 

One Jonas Bench, a reputable young gen- 
tleman of dude characteristics from the 
metropolis, was paying clandestine atten- 
tion to Miss Maivina Clutterbuck, the 
beautiful daughter of one of Greene Coun- 
ty’s most substantial farmers, and, in the 
course of a delicate coquetting match at the 
Clutterbuck gate on Thursday night, Mr. 
Bench being outside on the roadway and 
Miss Clutterbuck being inside, a bull tossed 
Mr. Bench over the fence, where Mr. Clut- 
terbuck kicked him. The case before Justice 
Russbottom consists of u complaint against 
Farmer Clutterbuck for assault, a demand 
for a process by which the ownership of 
the bull may be ascertained in order that a 
suit for damages may be instituted by Mr. 
Bench, and a counter-charge of trespass 
against Mr. Bench by Mr. Clutterbuck, be- 
cause of the young gentleman’s entrance 
upon his grounds at the time the bull tossed 
him. The learned justice admits that the 
ease somewhat puzzles him. 

As to the assault by Farmer Clutterbuck, 
the Bjustice has given tothe young man an 
informal opinion that a city beau must ex- 
pect to take his life in his hands when he 
goes clandestinely courting a mountain girl, 
and he’s but a recreant lover who resorts to 
the courts for redress for any bodily incon- 
venience arising from his own love-making. 
He cites all the traditional precedents in 
romance and history to show that the lover 
who succeeds is the only lover with whom 
the world or law or society will have the 
slightest. sympathy, and that in the case of 
Mr. Bench, it were better that he bandaged 
his wounds in silence and sat for days in 
arnica and humility, than that he should 
expose himself to contempt and ruin by a 
suit. He thought that if the young man 
should cease his visits to Miss Clutterbuck, 
and proceed no further in his process rela- 
tive to the owner of the bull, the case 
against him of forcible entry into Mr. Clut- 
terbuck’s grounds might be compromised. 
The justice is waiting to hear the young 
gentleman’s reply before proceeding to ex- 
tremities. 

“As to the bull matter,” writes the jus- 
tice, “l am constitutionally bound (in 
my view of duty and according to a literal 
construction, for | am a literal construction- 
ist) not to take any action at all, owing to 
personal interest in the result of the case. 
The fact is, it’s my bull, and he’ll wait till— 
for a long time, before I decide in my own 
case against myself.” 

The subject is very complex, but we think 
on genera! principles the justice is right on 
some points, and pretty nearly right on 
others. 


A HEDGEHOG'S DINNER. 


The Ingenious Stratagem by Which the 
Little Thing Slew a Snake. 

‘‘ Are snake stories in season?’ asked a 
Pittsburgh man who returned recently 
from a fishing trip of a Pittsburgh Dispatch 
reporter. 

* Always,”’ replied the reporter. 

* Well, [ have one which I think is a little 
different from the usualrun. While I was 
up in the woods | witnessed a most remark- 
able fight. It was nothing less than a pitched 
battle between a snake and a hedgehog. I 
was sitting on a rock in the shade when I 
saw thehedgehog. I had my gun inmy 
hand and was about to fire at the animal 
when something peculiar in his actions 
caused me to wait and see what he was up 
to. He was crawling along the ground 
cautiously. Looking ahead of hima few 
feet I saw a big snake coiled up, evidently 
asleep. The hedgehog stole up noiselessly 
within about three feet of the reptile, then 
suddenly sprang forward and caught the 
snake’s tail in his teeth. Then, quick as a@ 
flash he roiled himself into a balland seemed 
to be awaiting an attack. 

“The snake, so rudely awakened from its 
slumber, cume angrily toward its enemy 
and begun striking at him with its fangs, 
At each bite the snake’s mouth was lace- 
rated by the hedgehog’s quills. This, of 
course, made the reptile furious and it dart- 
ed back and forth, first to one side and then 
the other, of its assailant. The latter, watch- 
ing a favorable opportunity, sprang for 
ward and again seized the snake’s tailin 
his teeth, then rolled himself up as before. 
The snake struggled and bit, and twisted 
this way and that, but the hedgehog still 
held on. The reptile was bleeding at the 
mouth and began to show signs of exhaus- 
tion, but it kept up the struggle as long as 
it was able to move. Finally, when it was 
eompletely played out, it became still The 
hedgebog then unrolled himself, ripped the 
snake open, and proceeded leisurely to de 
vour it. Ididn’t shoot the hedgehog, con- 
cluding that an animal which showed such 
intelligence and was so adept at snake- 
killing was worthy to live.” 

THE LAST CONFEDERATE. 
A Soldier Returning to the Home He Left 
Twenty-Seven Years Ago. 

In 1851 William Kennedy left Sumter 
County with Captain King’s company in the 
Ninth Georgia Regiment for the Army of 
Northern Virginia, says the Macon (Ga) 
Telegraph. He went through the war, and, 
shortly before the surrender of Lee’s army, 
was wounded and laid up with his wound in 
a farm-house six miles from Richmond, and 
was nursed by a pretty Virginia girl. The 
young maiden learned to love him, and _ be- 
fore the year 1865 ended she was his wife. 
They lived together happily, and, while 
fortunes did not favor them, they were con- 
tented with their lot, until last April, when 
Mr. Kennedy had a burning desire to return 
to his old home in Georgia. He had not vis- 
ited it since he left as a soldier, and had not 
heard from there in sixteen years. His 
mother and father had died, and when he 
jast heard from there his brother and sister 
were living. 

On April 5 he placed his famity, consist- 
ing of wife and ten children—nine boys and 
one girl—in a covered carriage and headed 
his only steer toward old ‘Georgia. Yester- 
day he passed through Macon, and in a few 
days he will be at the home of his boyhood. 

The ten children are rosy-cheeked and 
hearty, nd only one of them has been sick 
since leaying Virginia. At one time the 
old steer was sick and it was gloomy times 
for the family until it peartened up. Now 
and then, when the stock of provisions ran 
low, Mr. Kennedy stopped and worked, pick- 
ing cotton and pulling fodder or doing any 
thing that fell in the way towards earning 
alittle towards feeding the dozen mouths 
dependent upon him. But in spite of his 
poverty and privations, Mr. Kennedy has 
kept up his spirits and looks forward with 
swect anticipation to the day he will land 
with his steer and family at the place he 
left as a young soldier twenty-seven years 
ago. He is probably the last of the strag- 
giing soldiers who shouldered arms when 
the first tocsin of the war was sounded. 





Fire-Proof Building Material. 

The Real Estate Record says that fire ruins 
show that porous terra cotta bricks and 
blocks best resist fire, water and frost. 
Next to these in the order of fire-resisting 
qualities comes concretes and burned clay 
work. In the best work done, the iron work 
is incased in porous terra cotta, tile or brick 
workin roof, floor, and tile construction. 
The hollow tiles are faced with vitreous tile, 
slate or any good weather-proof coating, or 
with a single thicknoss of brick. lron and 
steel framework, incased in fire-proof 
materials, gives the best possible results. 
There is a growing preference for light 
porous walls of hollow material protecting 
an iron or wooden framework. Massive and 
heavy walls of brick or stone will do for 
architecture, but they are not as much of & 
mechanical necessity as they were regarded 
a few years ago. 





VARIETIES. 





A wRITER inthe Philadelphia News states 
that the ducks in the Chesapeake do not 
scare at a boat during ‘ the close season ’’— 
that is, during the period when duck-shooting 
13 prohibited. They evidently keep an alma- 
nac and consult it. If their meat be as tough 
asthe statement they should never be shot 
at any season. 

In early life George Washington was a 
book agent. Yes, and see what became of 
him. Just see how he was punished for his 
wickedness. See what happened to him atter 
his death. Goto Washington and see Green- 
ough’s statue of him without a shirt to his 
back, reciting with upliftea finger and fine 
gesture the opening paragraph of chapter IV 
in the second monthly part of Bancroft’s in- 
terminable history of the illimitable United 
States which he is trying to sell on the install- 
ment plan to Columbia, who has climbed up 
on the dome of the capitol to escape him.— 
Burdette. 





THRY were sitting op the porch and it was 
growing late. 

‘**Would you mind if I lighted a cigar, Miss 
Clara?’ he asked. 

**Certainly net, 
plied. 

And presently the old man, who was get- 
ting desperate, spoke from an open window 
above: 

‘* Daughter,” he said. ‘I left my rubber 
overshoes near the kitchen stove and you had 
better see to them. I can smell something 
burning.’”’ 


Mr. Sampson,’’ she re- 





Jist TAB BRIN KxEPIN’.—‘ Yo’re braw the 
day, Jock,’’ observed a man to ea Scotch 
grave-digger, who was on his way to perform 
the grim duty of preparing a place of sepul- 
ture, resplendent in a gaudy necktie, clean 
moleskin ‘‘breeks,’’ and carefully-blacked 
boots. ‘* Ay, man,’’ the bethral replied; ‘1 
am gaun aff to geta grave ready for the farm- 
er’s wife that dee’d yestreen,’’ ‘' Weel, what 
for dae ye busk up like that?’ ‘* For ma ain 
satisfaction, mon. When I hae tae howk for 
& puir body I seet oot onwyay; bit when it’s a 
weel-tae-dae person, what’s like tae be pit in 
braw coffin, wi’ bonny ornaments about it, I 
like tae gie mysel’ a dress-nop, jist tae be in 
keepin’ wi’ sie grandeur!”’ 





‘*WHa® b-e-a-u-tiful peaches,’’ said an old 
lady as she stopped uta stallin the market 
and admired a basket ofearly peaches. They 
were covered with pink gauze and looked 
very tempting. 

The old lady bought the peaches and took 
them home. The next day she appeared 
again at the stall and showed the stall-keeper 
a small piece of pink net. 

‘**Do you keep that kind of veiling for 
sale?’’ she asked. 

The stall-keeper told her that he did not. 

**Well,” she said, ‘when 1 got them 
peaches home they were small, and sour and 
green, andT thoughtif Icould get some of 
that stuff that made them look so pretty and 
plump in the basket I’d wear it myself. If it 
would improve me as much as it did the 
peaches, folks would think I’d found the 
Elija of life.’’ 





A PHYSICIAN was called out of a sound 
slumber the other night to answer the tele- 
phone. ‘Hello! what 1s it?’’ he asked, little 
pleased at the idea of leaving his comfortable 
bed. ‘Baby is crying, doctor. What shall I 
do?’’ came across the wire. ‘*Oh! perhaps it 
is a pin,’”’ suggested the doctor, recognizing 
the voice of a younggmother, one of his pati- 
ents. ‘*No,’’ was the reply, “I’m sure it 
can’t be that.” ‘* Perhaps he has the colic,” 
returned the doctor, with well simulated so- 
licitude. ‘* No, I don’t think so,’’ replied the 
anxious mother, **he doesn't act that way.’”’ 
**Then perhaps he’s hungry,’’ said the doc- 
tor, a8 @ last resort. ‘*Oh! I'll see,’’ came 
across the wire; and then ail wasstill. The 
doctor went back to bed and was soon asleep. 
About half an hour afterward he was again 
awakened by the violent ringing of the tele- 
phone bell. Jumping out of bed and placing 
the receiver to his ear, he was cheered by the 
following message: ‘* You are right, doctor; 
baby was hungry.” 





‘* WHat is the matter with you people, 
anyhow?” said an irate merchant as he 
rushed into the counting-room of a newspa- 
per office. 

‘Anything wrong, Mr. Jingsby?’’ 
one of ‘the clerks mildly. 

‘*T should say there was something wrong. 
Look at my advertisement. I ordered it at 
the top of the column. Here it is clean down 
at the bottom of the page, and you didn’t get 
itin right side up. Every line of it is upside 
down.”’ 

** Oh, I see,”’ said the clerk, *‘you are not 
looking at it properly. Just turn the paper 
with the heading downwards and you will find 
everything satisfactory. We have to adopt 
that planin order to satisfy all the patrons 
who want their ads at the top of the column.”’ 


asked 





In one of our district ¢eourts, not long 
since, Ethiopia furnished the plaintiff and de- 
fendant, and the witnesses on each side also 
could trace their ancestors to ‘* Afric’s burn- 
ing sand.’”’ One of the witnesses was a rather 
free-and-easy sort of a personage, who came 
to the stand and underwent the fire of the 
opposing counsel. After the witness had 
given testimony, the tone of which showed a 
decided bias against the principal on the 
other side, the latter’s attorney took him in 
hand. ‘**You do not like Mr. Jones very 
much, I see?”’ ‘No, I doesn't,’’ was the candid 
reply. ‘Why is it that you so dislike him?” 
** Can't say, boss, unless ’tis he’s too much of 
a darkey-an’-a-half to suit dis chile.’’ Here 
his honor turned to the witness to inquire 
what he meant by referring to the other as a 
darkey-an’-a-half, whereupon the witness re- 
plied: ‘* You see, Jedge, I call him a darkey- 
an’-a-half, coz he puts on toomany airs for 
one nigger, and not quite enough for two.” 





A MopEL WoMAN.—Mr. Jones came home 
at an unseemly hour the other night, and was 
surprised to see Mrs Jones sitting up for him 
below stairs, with no other light than that of 
the electric tower on the corner to keep her 
company. : 

‘*M-memeria,’’ he said, huskily, ‘* y-you 
shouldn't situp 8’ late when I’m out on busi- 
ness.”” 

As Mrs. Jones did not answer him he con- 
tinued in an alarmed voice: 

‘Sorry, m’ dear, butit’s lash time—tell you 
I’m sorry—won't you spheak to me?”’ 

At this moment Mrs. Jones called from 
above stairs: 

* Mr. Jones, who are you talking to at this 
hour of the night?” 

“‘Thas’h what I like to know m-m-myself,’”’ 
stammered Jones. 

Mrs. Jones hastened down stairs, lamp in 
band. When she saw the situation she laugh- 
ed, in spite of being very angry. 

* It’s the model,” she said; ‘*the model I 
boug ht to-day to fit my dress on.” 

“Yes, thash so,” said Jones, tipsily; 
‘+ model woman—didn’t talk back—make some 
fellow good wife.” 





A LonGeFeiT WANT.—‘'You think you need 
a wife, young man, do you?’ said Mr. Ka- 
jones, as he looked at the agitated youth who 


was sitting on the edge of achair and ner- 
vously holding a hat; ‘‘and my daughter 
would fill the bill, would she?”’ 

‘*She would indeed, sir,’’ replied the young 
man, with a ghastly attempt to appear at 
ease. ‘‘As the men who start newspapers 
sometimes say in their prospectuses, she 
would fill a long-went fault—I mean, of 
course, a weng lont felt—or rather, a fong 
lent walt—no, a wrong font welt-—indeed she 
would, Mr. Kajones,’’ persisted the bewilder- 
ed youth, ‘‘though I should have said, of 
course, a feng——”’ 

‘* George,” interposed Mr. Kajones, coming 
to his relief, ‘have you said anything to 
Laura yet?”’ 

‘*No, sir; I thought I ought to speak to you 
first.’’ 

‘““Well, George,’’ said the young lady’s 
father kindly, ‘‘take my advice—if you can’t 
get that prospectus untangled before you see 
her again you’d better send a more experi- 
encea canvasser,”’ 

AN INGENIOUS FLANK MOVEMENT.—“ It’s 
papa’s birthday next week, Johnny,’’ remark- 
ed mamma, ‘‘and you ought to be think- 
ing of giving him a present.’’ 
*Yairp,’’ said Johnny. 
“You hadn't forgotten it, had you?’ 
“Tou? 
“Then you hadn’t thought of anything to 
give him?’ 
‘* Nawp.”’ 
** Let’s see. 
haven’t you?” 
“Tun.” 
‘**Then don’t you think it would be a good 
thing to give him a rea) nice pair of slip- 
pers?”’ 
‘*Whap?” 
**A nice pair of slippers, with red moroc- 
co”’— 
‘*Nawp!’’ said Johnny, with solid empha- 
sis; ‘‘ what’s the matter with giving my mon- 
ey to the heathen?’ ‘. 
—_—_—— 6 —- 

Chatt. 


A Settler.—He—That song always carries 
me away. She (pointedly)—I thought it 
would, 


You've saved up two dollars, 


Noah was the first man who strictly observ- 
ed Lent. He lived on water for forty days 
and forty nights. 


Did it ever occur to you that, although the 
bass drum doesn’t make good music, it 
drowns a heap of bad? 


Vermont claims to be the * star that never 
sets.”’ Something like a rooster, then. A 
rooster never sets. 


The American eagle appears to be a bird of 
sound business principles, for he *' gets on 
to’’ all the hard money he can. 


*“*The music of a marriage procession,”’ 
says Heine, ‘‘ always reminds me of the music 
of soldiers entering upon a battle.”’ 


There is a divinity that doth hedge a king, 
but put three other kings and an acein the 
same hand, and there will be no hedging. 


Fair Customer—Mercy! Whata price for 
Lima beans. Grocer (formerly of Boston)— 
You forget, madame, that Lima is in Peru. 


Little three-year-old Jamie was with his 
father inthe barn. Seeing a large pitchfork, 
he said: ‘* Papa, is that what the horses eat 
hay with?” 


The Rev. Church Law—No, William, it is 
not too late for you toreform. Salvation is 
free toall. BillaLee—I supposethat is why 
you are giving it to me, then, 


He—I see Miss Jones is back from Paris. 
She (a spirited rival)—I noticed her dress was 
cut rather low, but I didn’t suppose you 
could see her back from that distance. 


At a Performance of ‘** Die Walkure.’’— 
Conductor—Sh—Schtop! De biece vas gong- 
luded. Von Blutwurst—Ve haf shtopped. 
You vas keeping time mit de dunder storm 


outside. 


‘“*T hear that Ebenezer Jones is supporting 
Harrison and Merton,’’ remarked Cumso. 
‘**That is just like Eb. Jones,’’ replied his 
wife. ‘*He had better be supporting his own 
family.”’ 


(Uncle takes Tommy to the barber to have 
his haircut). Barber—Well, Tommy, how do 
you want your haircut? Tommy—Ohk, short, 
please, with a hole in the middle like un- 
cle’s! 


Young Husband—I don’t see what I am 
going todo. I have been advertising for a 
servant for a week and haven’t received a 
single application. Experienced Dame—Try 
advertising for a girl. 


Mrs. Marrywell—Ah, Jennie, I understand 
you are going to marry a second-hand hus- 
band. Miss Jennie (who has chosen a wid- 
ower)—Yes, but I am a ready maid, you 
know, and the combination won't be so bad. 


If you will notice it, itis always the candi- 
date who gets left who inveighs against the 
use of money by the other fellow. When a 
man gets whipped he is as full of morality as 
anegg of meat. 


Dinguss—Shedbolt, can you spare $5? Shad- 
bolt—Certainiy, Dinguss; here itis. Dinguss 
—Thanks. I’ll just give you my note for the 
amount. Shadbolt (who knows him)—No 
use wasting paper, Dinguss. I told you I 
ceuld spare the $5. 


‘*Manual training in the school?’ cried 
Featherweight, indignantly. ‘* No, sir. If I 
ever caught a teacher lifting his hand to my 
boy Jimmy, there would be the biggest kind 
of a fight. I believe children should be 
spanked at home—at home, sir!’’ 


‘+ Longevity? I should say longevity did 
run in the family,’’ said Mrs. Spriggins. 
* Why, John was six foot two, Bill was six 
foot four, aud George he had more longevity 
than any man lever seen. He was six foot 
seven if he was a foot.”’ 


Hard-up Gent—Say, Boss, can’t yer give a 
feller a few cents to help him along? Mr. 
Delawney—Why don’t you do something faw 
yaw oun liying? You had bettah ask for 
bwains instead of money. Hard-up Gent— 
Well, Boss, I asked yer for what 1 thought 
yer had the most of. 

‘Ah, that is nice and refrceshing,’’ said 
Billy Bliven as he set down the soup at the 
boarding-house table. ‘*I am glad to learn 
you like it,’’ said the landlady. ‘ Yes,’’ re- 
plied Billy, enthusiastically. ‘If there is 
anything | do enjoy it is a big, refreshing 
draught of pure water.’”’ 


Maiden Aunt (visiting family for the sum- 
mer)—Gussie, you shouldn't ery so when it 
thunders. The thunder can't hurt you. Don't 
you see it doesn’t scare me any? Six- year-old 
(sobbing)—It won't scare me either, auntie, 
when—I’ve heard it—th—thunder as many 
summers as you have. 


“*T tell you,’”’ said a siim individual at the 
corner of Griswold and State Streets yester- 
day afternoon, ‘*that water is God s greatest 
gift to man. As the poick says, it is the 
summum bonum of human happiness.” “Are 
you a Prohibitionist?”’ asked a bystander, 
taking him cordially by the hand. ** No, sir.” 
was the contemptuous reply, ** 1 sell milk.” 








WEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 











INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 
DISEASES 


secured by %i: 


CuTicuRA 
Remedies. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAU- 

tifying the skin of children and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and 
pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, 
with loss of hair. from infancy to old age, the 
Cuticurna Remepieés are infallible. 

Curicura, the great Skin Cure, and Curicura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, 
and Curicura REsOLvENT, the new blood puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and 
blood diseases, fronr pimples to Scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CutTicuna, 50c.; Soap 
25c; RESOLVENT, #1. Prepared by the Potrer 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, : 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


cae” Baby's Skin and Scalp preserved and 
es beautitied by Curicura Soap. P| 








Kinney Pars, Backache and Weakness 





cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an 
instantaneous pain subduing plaster. 25¢. 


LOG CABIN SUCCESS. 





What ails this young man? 

Robert Garrett’s father left him a fortune 
of twenty millions. He was from child- 
hood reared in luxury; he received a splen- 
did education with an especial training in- 
toa thorough knowledge of railroad man- 
agement and was expected to succeed his 
father as a railroad king. 

Within three years after the responsibili- 
ties which his father’s death threw upon him 
were assumed, he is reported a broken down 
man, with mind and health permanently 
shattered. 

George Law is another young man left 
with millions of money, who is reported 
among the ‘‘ wrecks.”? His father, bred a 
stone mason, was of gigantic size and 
strength, with commensurate brain power. 
so he became a great contractor, then a rail- 
road king and left half a dozen millions for 
hisson to dissipate. The young manis a 
success as a dissipator. 

The founders of both of these great es~ 
tates were born in the most humble walks of 
life, grew strong, mentally and physicially, 
by simple living and honest labor and de- 
veloped into financial giants. Their sons 
were reared in the lap of luxury and devel- 
oped into intellectual pigmies. 

The great men ot our country have nots 
as arule, come from the elegant mansions 
of the cities, but from the Log Cabins of 
the rural distrists. Simple ways of living, 
freedom from dissipation and enervating 
pleasures, simple remedies for disease, ef- 
fective and which leave no poison in the 
system, develop brawny, brainy men, who 
compel the world to recognize their strength 
and power. 

The wholesome, old-fashioned Log Cabin 
remedies are the safest and surest for family 
use. Our grandmo‘hers knew how to pre- 
pare the teas and-syrups of roots, herbs 
and balsams which drive disease out of the 
system by natural methods and leave no 
after ill effects. The most potent of these 
old-time remedies were, after long and 
searching investigation, secured by H. H, 
Warner of safe cure fame, and are now put 
out for the ‘‘ healing of the natiuns’’ in the 
Warner’s Log Cabin remedies. 

Regulate the regulator with Warner’s Log 
Cabin sarsaparilla. With pure blood giving 
health, strength, mental and bodily vigor, 
you may hope to cope successfully with the 
most gigantic financial problems of the age, 
without wrecking health and manhood. 








MIGHIGAN CENTRAL 


The “Niagara Falls Route.” 


Depot foot of Third street. Ticket offices, at 
Woodward avenue, corner of Jefferson avenue, 
Merrill block, and at depot. All trains arrive 
and depart on Central Standard time. 














Leave, Arrive, 
Chicago Trains. going west. from west 
News Express........... §3.45 a m 
New York Limit’d Bxp. §1.30pm $10.45 pm 
Mail, viaMain& Airline *7.00am *4.10 pm 
mf BEPTONS.... <-cccece *9.10am *6.45 Pp m 
Kal. & 3 RiversAccom’n *4.00pm  11.50am 
Evening Express........ 8.00 p m 7.20 am 
Pacific Express........ $10.15 pm 92)am 
GRAND BAPIDS TRAINS. 
Day Express..........+. 10am 46.45 pm 
Grand Rapids Express.. 4.00pm *11.50am 
Night Express.......... 6.15 pm *6.00 am 





Alpena and Mackinaw.. *8.25am *9.10 pm 
Mack’aw & Marq’tte Ex. §5.40pm $11.0 am 
Night Express.......... 411.00 p m *6.05 a m 
Bay City Express....... *9.00 am .35 pm 
TOLEDO TRAINS. 
Southern Express....... 25 a Mm $9.45 am 
St. L., Cin.,Clev.&Col’s §2.45 p m §8.00 am 
Grosse Isle Accomoda’n *4.40 pm *7.50 am 
Toledo Bxpress........ 7.20 pm *6.2 pm 
Cincinnati Express..... 9.55pm  §10.50pm 
Canada Division 
Buffalo and To- Leave, Arrive 
ronto Trains. going east. from east 
Accommodation........ *5.00 a m *8.00 p m 
Atlantic & Pacific Exp. 10am 9.48 p m 
New York & Boston Ex. §12.05 pm 20pm 
Special New York Exp. 7.15pm ee pm 
Limited Express..... --. $10.55 pm 1.00 pm 
§Daily. *ExceptSunday. +tExcept Saturday. 


xcept Monday. 
CHAS. A. WARREN, 0. W 


City P. & T. Gen eT Ag ‘ 
Nov.20, te Deirolt” Chicage, nt* 
Lake Shore & Mich. Southern R’Y. 

Trains run on Central Standard Time 








Cleveland, Buffalo,Chicago Depart. Arrive 
& Cincinnati Express.... 7:30am 6:40pm 
Chicago, Toledo Cincin- 
nati Express............. 6:10pm 10:15am 
Toledo, Cleveland, Buffaio 
& Columbus Express..... 2:15pm 6:25pm 
The 6:25 p m train will arrive, and the 2:15 p 


m train depart from the Third street depot. 
Other trains will arrive and depart from the 
Brush street depot. The 2:15 pm train leaves 
daily ; all others daily except apaay. 

Up-town ticket office No. 66 Woodward Ave. 
cor. Jefferson, Merrill block. 


Detroit, Grand Haven & Miiwaukee. 


Depot foot of Brush Street. Trains run by Cen- 








tral Standard Time. In effect May 1, 1888. 
Depart. Arrive. 
ins oe TOSs....... 6:50am 12:00 n’p 
*Through Mail.......... 10:00am  *4:56pm 
Steamboat Express.. 4:30 pm 945 pm 
+Chicago Ex withsleep’r 8:00pm 48:00 am 
ber) Ex with sleeper 10:55pm _ +11:40pm 
* Daily, Sundays excepted. + Daily. 


Trains leaving Detroit at 6:50am, 4:30 and 
8:00 pm connect at Durand with trains on Ch)- 
ergo & Grand Trunk R’y for the east angcvpst, 
and has parlor car to Grand Haven. 

Chicago express has Pullman sleeper Vpurt 
fet car Detroit to Chicago daily. ‘ 

a express has sleeper to Grand Rapiay 


y. 
Sleeping car berths can be secured at G. T. R 
Ticket Office, Comer Woodward and Jefferso: 
Avenues, and at Depot foot of ae Street. 
PIE 


by? ae E. J. RCE. 
mera: Manager. City P. & T. 
Detroit. ; nf Teralt. 





ARASH, ST. LOUIS & PAOIFIO,— 
te Wate oEee tation ye of Twelfth St. T 
S or e to 
Standard time. massac: 








Depart. | | 
* 8:30 a.m. | ..Wabash & Western Flyer.. | * 6:00 p.m. 
i i Len ‘ai = 0 Limited. 6000 11:20 | a 
:00p. \. s Lim xpress. 730 a.m, 
Adrian & Butler ‘Acoommo- ai 
; §:08 = cwccce Ghis ——- Beseccececcces 
350 p.m.]}...... cago er am, 
St. Louis and Western Ex- — 
§9:50 p.m. |. 0 ccc cc ce E ODD s ccccccccccces 11:20 p.m. 








*Except Sunday. tExcept Monday, 
Travel Via the 
LAKE SHORE ROUTE, 
the only double track line between the 
EAST AND WEST. 
THROUGH CARS 


Between Chicago, New York and Boston 


"For further information, rates, 
ts, call on nearest Lake Shore gua - 


SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER & LOG BOOK. 


Over One Million Sold. Most compl Je 
of its kind ever published. ame 
ment of all kinds of;Lumber, Logs, Planks, Tir’: 
ber; hints to lumber dealers; wood measu’. . 
Cord-wood tables; wages, rent, hoard, interesi, 
stave and heading bolts, etc. Standard book 
throughout the United States and Canada. Sent 
post-paid for 25c. A. H. PERKIN: 

42 West Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 


2. 4. MANN, Kalamasoo, Mich. 


FIVE STOCK & REAL ESTATE AUCTIONEER 


Sales made in anv parts of Unite States or 
Canada. Terms reasonable and made kuown 
on application. 


§Daily. 














JUDICIOUS AND PERSISTENT 
Advertising has always prover 
-~ successful. Before placing any 

ay Newspaper Advertising consult 


LORD & THOMAS, 










ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
45 to 49 Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 
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i ig leak in our usual 
we might stop a pretty b 
petra It is a fact that as a class 


bout the principles 
rs know less @ 
a e their machinery than any 


that underli 

other class of business men. Also that the 

artisan in his work-shop studies out and 
vided! 


ther those labor-saving inventions 
that we who know their practical working 
should be the first to see and utilize. This 
— was discussed pretty generally by 
ombers, and its conteats approved. 

Itev. L. T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor, 
supplemented some of the topics touched 
with practical illustrations, and then the 
ladies went into executive session = 
‘* Help and Hindrances in the Household,”’ & 
which will be sent to the annex 


puts toge 


report of 


shortly. 
The avnual Fair of the Club will be held 


the 2nd Saturday in October at the resi- 
dence of Wm. Ball, Hamburg, and & good 


tims is anticipated. 
c. M. STARKS, Cor. Sec. 


I — 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES FROM 


FRANCE. 


—_ 


From our Paris Correspondent. ae 
Paris, Sept. 6, 1883 


seen a wetter or a 
colder June and July than during the 
present year. Nearly three times more 
rain has fallen than the average qaantity. 
What will be the effect of this on the 
quality of the wheat crops? Very disas- 
trous indeed. In grain, tie yield will be 
fully one-fourth less that the hopeful ap- 
pearance of the crop promised in the moxth 
before the arrival of rain, the dim- 
inished heat, the storms and ihe hail show- 
ers. Much of the wheatis laid and has 
commenced to sprout in the ear; in other 
cases a late stooling has sent up stems 
which cannot ripen in time. How best 
harvest the grain under such adverse cir- 


France has never 


of May, 


cumstances? 

This is a difficulty, as generally French 
farmers on cutting the crop leave it in the 
sward, later sheaf it, to be in due time 
carted home. In wet seasons the loss was 
thus very great. The practice has been 
spreading since some years, to bind the 
sward as it is cut into sheaves, and form 
the latter into a kind of small round stack 
with an opened sheaf for hood. A simpler 
plan and handier for dryiag purposes would 
be the common paraliel stook, of ten or 
twelve sheaves, ears leaning against ears, 
and all capped with a sheaf from each end, 
op2ning fan-like to top-coat the rest, leaving 
the butts to brave the inclemency of the 
weather, till a fine and early day can be 
snatched for carting to the yard, or other- 
wise handling. 

No sensible farmer defers reaping his 
cereals till they be dead ripe. Analysis and 
experiments have shown six defined periods 
or Stages, in the growih of wheat from ger- 
mination to maturity. The first comprises 
plant life, from sowing in autumn till 
spring, the second, from spring to the com- 
mencement of the ear ia its sheath, about 
27 days. This stage is characterized by 
absorption in considerable quautities of the 
nutritive elements, nitrozen, lime, potash 
and phosphoric acid. The proportion of the 
nutritive principles thus absorbed, is two 
and three times iu excess of the quantities 
of organic substances formed, hence the 
necessity of placiag abundantly within 
reach of the plant at this period, the sub- 
stances required for its nutrition and de- 
velopment. 

The third stage—some twenty-three days 
—is that of the earing, including the phase 
when the ear has net yet been found or 
rolled up in the internal leaves, til! the 
moment when it is ready to shoot from the 
sheath. The fourth stage, about nineteen 
days, comprises from the shooting of the 
ear to the termination of the flowering. 
The fifth stage, of thirteen days, begins 
with the end of the flowering, to the com- 
mencement of maturity, and from the latter 
up to compiete ripeness, say twenty-two 
days, forms the sixth and last stages. The 
fifth phase, from the end of the flowering 
till the beginning of the maturity, merits 
exceptional attention. From its germina- 
tion till the formation of its grain, the 
stem of the wbeat accumulates in its tissues 
augmenting quantities of mineral matters, 
by the aidof which it fabricates its organic 


matters. Arrived at the fifth stage the 
plant borrows nothing from the outside 
worid. It ceases to grow; it forms its grain 


with the materials stored up in its different 


organs, and till complete maturity be 
achieved it has no need to take from the 
soiioerthe airany new aliments. Hence, 


reaping before being fully ripe, in no man- 
ner cuts off the plant’s food supplies. The 
honey comb cells once filled the bee can res 
from its winged toil. 

Professor Henneberg, since many years, 
NS Yaovoted liis atteution to the influence 
Di the consumption of water on the nuiri- 
animals. it was the output of his 
experiments that led to the plan of drying 
the pulp of beet sugar factories, the grains 
0! breweries, distilleries, etc., apart from 
the saving in transport of these commodi- 
ties and their better conservation when 
dried. A too aqueous dietary does not 
allow the animal to reap all the advantages 
to be derived from its food. About 40 per 
cent of the water imbibee by domestic ani- 
mals is exhaled by the lungs and perspira- 
tion; the remainder passes off in the excre- 
tions. Excessive liquidity taken into the 
System lowers the temperature of the body 
and destroys the elements of the tissues for 
work of transpiration. Henneberg con- 
cludes that an excess of watery aliments 
are detrimental to the formation of meat 
and fat. 

Professor E. Wolff has been condacting 
numerous and remarkable experiments at 
Hohenheim on the feeding of horses. From 
the results just published I glean that a 
horse weighing 10 cwts., and not working 
has want per day of nutritive matters as 
represented by 23 lbs. of meadow hay of 
average quality; for a horse working eight to 
ten hours it has need of nutritive aliments 
represented by 11 Ibs. of oats, seven lbs. of 
rye, six lbs. of hay and 5% Ibs. of straw. 

Rural economy suffers from two terrible 
drawbacks—the absenteeism of the rela- 
tively large landed proprietors, and the re- 
lative penury of the peasant proprietors 
whose life is spent eking out a miserable 
existence, in comparison with which that 
of a farm servant’s is happiness itself. By 
the new college and its degrees, large prc- 
prietors may be induced to reside on their 
properties, and when technically educated, 


know how to manage them. ‘The College 
will also furnish a supply of professors, 
competent to handle the several compli- 
cated problems of scientific or commercial 
farming, to apply in a word the law, ap- 
plicable to every walk of industrial life, viz.: 
that of obtaining the maximum of results, 
or of production, with the smailest ex- 
penditure of capital and time. 

The second project is to have agriculture 
systematically taught, not as an extra, but 
as a fundamental part of programme- 
study in all the primary or national schools 
of France. Thiscould not be effected upto 
the present, as the teaching staff did not 
exist; and further, the teacher was inclined 
not to regard agriculture as a study con- 
nected with augmented salary or a qualifica- 
tion for advancement. All that will be 
henceforth changed. The United States, 
Australia and India by their cheap food 
products, and their favored conditions for 
producing them, are more and more driving 
Continental agriculturists into a corner. 
The competition can only be met by the 
exercise of the highest skill and keenest 
business habits. 

M. Henkel has discovered citric acid in 
cow’s milk, a fact hitherto not admitted. 
In 40 tons of fresh milk there is as much 
citric acid, in the form of as in 400 
millions lemons. in other words, the 
average daily milk of a cow contains as 
much citric acid as two or three lemons. 

Chemist Schloesing has communicated to 
the Academy of Science, the results of his 
ingenious and delicate experiments on the 
absorption of nitrogen by the soil. He 
concludes: Nitrogen is not absorbed di- 
rectly, but is fixed in the soil in the form of 
nitrates, and at the expense of the nitrogen 
in the — matters of the soil. 


sol 
Saits, 


of 





Getting Rid of Weeds. 
Prof. W. J. Beal, | in his valuable book, 


‘* Grasses of North America,’’ 

There are two things to be done: First, 
prevent further seeding and the further in- 
troduction of seeds; second, destroy tle 
seeds and plants now in the soil. 

Farmers cannot be too careful about the 
source of grass seed. Weeds of some of 
the worst types are thus distributed. Where 
it is possible, it is better and safer to grow 
one’s own seed, or procure it of some;thor- 
ough, careful farmer near home, — The older 
the country, as a rule, the more likely it is 
to furnish ox-eye daisy, yarrow, rib grass 
and other tenacious and troublesome weeds. 

Foul seed is dear even as a gift. It is 
cheaper to pay a triple price for clean seed 
than to be perplexed with the trouble of 
getting rid of the weeds introduced. Some 
of the seed should ba spread out on a table 
in a very thin layer to aid in the {discovery 
of the seeds of weeds, which are {liable 
otherwise to escape netice. Sieves jand 
fans may remove some kinds ‘entirely. 
Many sorts of seeds, especially the small 
ones, will pass undigested and unharmed 
through the digestive organs of horses and 
cattle. An ordinary compost heap does not 
kill all unless every portion is carefully 
turned in and heated. 

In certain cases one or more hoed crops 
may be raised on the land thoroughly sum- 
mer fallowed. Pastures and meadows 
should always be looked over carefully, and 
the weeds dug or pulled before the seeds 
are ripe, or taken off the ground if the seeds 
are ripe. Sheep must be kept from pas- 
tures until sticks, seed, hound’s tongue, 
burdock and the like have been removed. 

The large weeds, like yarrow, and bitter 
dock, parsnip and carrot, may be left until 
the growing stalk has acquired some 
strength. Then on some day when the soil 
is soft, and before the seeds have dropped, 
go over the field with a spade or a stout 
spud, thrusting it down perpendicularly 
within a couple inches of the plant. Take 
the stalk with one hand near the root, and 
with the other pry it loose. In this way no 
roots are left below the surface to sprout 
and send up new crops. Never cut off the 
tops of such weeds leaving the roots in the 
ground. 

By the following process the writer has 
found no trouble in killing quack grass wheth- 
er the season be wet or dry, the soil sand or 
clay, drained or undrained. Plow it late in 
autumn, and as soon as a team can be put 
on the ground in the spring run over it with 
a cultivator every three orfourdays. Never 
allow a leaf to show itself, for then it begins 
to recuperate. By the middle of June every 
vestige has disappeared. Further south 
than Central Michigan, no doubt it would 
disappear earlier. To harrow and rake up 
the roots is a waste of labor. If during its 
growing season the green tops are kept out 
of sight the plants will die. Thorough 
work, eternal vigilance, is the only way of 
keeping the upper hand of weeds. 
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onducted by Prof. BR overt Jen nings, ., Vet erinary 
1gson. Professi onal advice through the columns 
' igan Farmer to all regular subscrivers 
Yyse, The Full name and address will be neces 
tary that we may identify them as subscribers. The 
symp !oms should be accurately described to ensure 
sorrect treatment. No questions answered proses- 
sLonally by mail unless accompan ted by a fee of 
ene dollar. Private address, No. 201 Kiret St. 

stroit, Mich. 








Indigestion in a Mare—Lame Mare—No 
Diagnostic Symptoms. 


Royau Oak, Sept. 19, 1888. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a gray mare thirteen years old, in 
good condition, that has sick spells some- 
times once a week and sometimes once a 
month, they last her about one day; she 
keeps looking back at her flanks first one 
side and then the other, she is not quiet a 
minute, lies down and rolls and gets up 
and keeps walking till she gets over them, 
when standing in a stable she doubles her- 
self all up. She has had them about two 
years in warm weather, and keeps getting 
worse all the time. If from this description, 
which is the best I can give, you can tell 
me what itis, and give me a remedy you 
will confer a favor, through the columns of 
the MicniIGAN Farmer. We have given 
her medicine for the colic, but don’t do any 

ood. 
I also have a bay mare that was taken with 
a lameness in the left forward quarter and 
cannot stand on her foot, cannot find any 


inflammation or soreness in any part. 
”" A SUBSCRIBER. 








Answer.—From the symptoms described, 
we cannot satisfactorily diagnose the dis- 
ease. We recognizs indigestion as the re- 
sult, let the cause be what it may, and would 





suggest an examination by a competent 





veterinary surgeon, and be governed by his 
directions. 

To your second: Personal examination 
by a competent veterinary surgeon is neces- 
sary to diagnose the trouble and advise 
treatment. 





Encysted Tumor on the Hind Leg of a 
Five Year Old Colt. 





PARSHALLVILLB, Sept. 16, 1888. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a valuable five year old colt that 
has a bunch aboat the sizs of half a walnut, 
on the inside of the right hind leg situated 
at the lower end of hock joint, is soft (but 
not like a blister or wind puff). 1 noticed it 
first last December; have blistered it some 
but without effect. 1t does not lame him or 
hurt his action, when in the field is very 
playful. Has been driven bat little. 
Now from this description can you tell 
what ails him, and how to treat him. 1 
never noticed any fever init. It has never 


been tender to touch. 
A READER, 





Answer.—The ‘‘buneh’’ on the hind leg 
of your colt is probably an encysted tumor, 
usually occurring under the skin, forminpga 
distinet sac containing matter of various 


consistence; sometimes thick, watery, 
cheesy, etc. ‘These tumors usually are 
piiniess and grow very slowly. They can 
only be removed by means of a surgical 


operation removing the sac, or bag contain- 
ing the secretion. Bulistering is of no bene- 
fit in such cases; and to lance them they 
only fill again, often stimulating increased 
growth, to prevent which the sac must be 
removed by a surgical operation. 








The blood is the regulator. Kegulate the 
Regulator with Warner’s Log Cabin Sarsa- 
parilla. 1t cures all impurities. It is the 
largest bottle in the market—-120 doses for 
$1. Your druggist sellsit. Buy it for your 
family’s benefit as well as your own. 

















Jomme srcial. 
DETRO\?F WROLFSALE MARKET. 
DETROIT, Sept. 29, 1888. 


PTLOU:.—There has been a general ad- 
vance in all grades the past week, but * prices 
are still claimed to be below what present 
prices of wheat should make them. The 
marketis very firm. Jobbers’ quotations are 
as follows: 


Michigan roller procegg...........+. 4600 @4 8 
BAMOMEOIEED TOMOTIUN, o0:0000000050000 0005 505 @5 30 
SERTUIONOGN, DANOER. 000000000 cee cen 540 @5<0 
Minnesota, patents..........sseceees 600 @6 25 
NN 5 a Gena sau issnsch es pebhaxecennese 315 @8 75 
law ROB i <cevacicces pcnbesesonecae 310 @3 2 

WHEAT.—The week closes with wheat 


higher than for a long time, although losing 
the advanced position it held on Thursday. 
The Chicago *‘corner’’ has monopolized a 
large share of attention, and the success of 
the ‘‘bull’’ element, while undoubtedly fore- 
ing values far beyona their legitimate limits, 
shows how strong the marke: is on its merits. 
At the moment a reaction seems likely when 
the September deal, which is the one in 
which the “corner ” exists, is settled up. But 
prices for wheat are not up to their level yat, 
and we look for another advance before the 
season is much older. Foreign markets are 
all firmer, as are the seaboard markets on this 
side of the Atlantic. Closing quotations yes- 
terday were as follows: No. 1 white, 99%4¢c; 
No. 2 red, $1 01%: No. 3 red, 83%c. In fu- 
tures No. 2 red for September delivery sold 
at $1 03; Uctober at $1 01%; and December at 


$104%4. Some eales of May were made at 
$1 08. 

CORN.—Dull andlower. Spot No. 2 quoted 
at 45i¢c, and No. 38 at43c. No.2 for Decem- 


ber delivery need at 38'4c, and January at 
87%4@37%c. 

OATS.—Early in the week priees declined, 
but part of the loss was regained yesterday. 
No. 2 white quoted at 29%4c, No. 3do at 26c, 
light mixed at 26%4c, No. 2 mixed at 253¢e, 
and No. 3 at 2344c ® bu. 

BARLEY.—Market firm at $1 40 per cental 
for No. 2, and $1 15@1 20 for low grades. De- 
mard more active. Receipts for the week, 
24,658 bu.; shipments, 3,000 bu.; amount in 
store, 5,192 bu.; iast year, 4,735 bu. 

FBED.--Bran quoted at $13@13 50 8 ton, 
and middlings at $13 50@16 50. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime for October de- 
livery quoted at $5 17%, November at $5 25 
and December at $5 324. Market more active. 
Spot quoted at $5 174gc ® bu. 

RYE.—Quoted at 56%c ® bu. Market firm. 

BUTTER.—Market firm for choice dairy. 
Fancy lots dairy bring 21c, choice 18@20c, 
good table grades, 16@1l7c, and ordinary to 
fair, 14@lic ® wb. Creamery firm at 23@25c 
b PB. 

CHEKSE.—Quoted here at 9@9%c for full 
cream State, 94@10c for New York, and 8@ 
8c for Ohio. Skims quoted at 5@7c. These 
are jobbing prices. From first hands prices 
are \%c lower except for special factories 
which receive quotations. 

&£GGS.—The market is firm at 17@17\c for 
fresh Demand good and supply 
lig bt. 

SEESWAZ.—Stoady at 
quality. Supp-y good. 

WONEY.—Market quiet; new quoted at 14@ 
1l5c for choice comb and 7@8c for extracted. 

DRIBD APPLES.—Quoted at 7@7%c for 
pitas ani 6c for sun dried. 


receipts. 


28G30c ¥ BD 


+ aa to 


aap ogee N FYRUCITS.--Lemons, Messizas, 8 
ox, 25@8 75 for old, $3 50@4 00 for new; 
oranges, Messinas, $7@7 50 % box; cocoanuts, 
© 100, 88 75 @4 25; bananas, yellow, ®B 


bunch, $1 25@2 50. Figs, 14@15c forlayers, 15 
@l6ec for fancy. 

@ALT.—Michigan, 80¢ per bbl. in car lots 
or 85c in 10-bbl. lots; dairy, $1 80@2 10 per 
bbl.; Ashton quarter sacks, 72c. 

BALED HAY AND STRAW.—New clover, 
car lots, $7@7 75 B ton; from store, $9@10; car 
lotsof No. 1 timothy, buying at $10@11; store 
lots, small bales, selling at $12@13 #® ton; 
clover, mixed, $9@10 for car lots; straw, in 
car lota, $5 50@6; and from store, $6 50@7 B 
ton. 

HIDES.—Green city, 4@4%c B® B., country, 
5@5\%ec; cured, 6@6%40; green calf, 44¢@5c; 
sulted, do, 6Q6}gc; sheep-skins, 50c@$1 50 
each 8s to wool; dull, stag and grubby hides 
46 off. 

BEANS.—New hand-picked mediums are 
quoted at $1 50@1 55 per bu., in carload lots; 
unpicked, $1@1 25 as to quality. -Market in 
active. 

POTATOES.—-The market steady at 32@c4c 
per bu. for track lots in which there was a 
moderate movement. Store lots quoted at 
40c, 

APPLES.—Quoted at $1@1 50 @ bbl. for 
erdinary and $1 75 for fancy stock. Common 
lots are very dull, the supply being large. 
PEARS.—Steady at $4 50@5 50 # bbl., out- 
side for fancy. Market active. 
QUINCES.—Quoted at $4 50 8 bbl. Demand 
light. 

CRANBERRIES.— Quoted at $8 50@9 ® bbl. 
for eastern. Demand active. 
PLUMS.—Quotations were unchanged at $2 
@3 50 ® bu. as to quality. Supply fair. 
PEACHES.—Firm at $1@1 50 per bu. for 
common, and $2 25@2 75 for choice. Receipts | 
large but demand active. 


GRAPES.—Receipts lighter. Catawbas, | 





Marthas and Delawares quoted at 4@b5c per 
Ib.; Niagaras and Rogers, 444@5c; Concords 
and Hartford, 2@3c. 

CRAB APPLES.—Quoted at 60c@$1 per bu. 
Inquiry limited. 

HOPS.—Old quoted at 14@15c; New York, 
new, at 300; Washington Territory quoted at 
the same. 

POULTRY.—Live quoted as follows: 
Roosters, 4c $ h.; chickens, 8c; turkeys, 9%@ 
10c; ducks, 6c; spring chicks, 9c; pigeons, % 
pair, 20c; squabs 25c. Small lots sell at 4@lc 
8 Bb. above these quotations. 

GAME.—Parirldges quoted at 60@65c per 
pair; woodcock, $2 50@2 75 per doz; common 
ducks, 40c, and Mallards, 75c per pair; rab- 
bits, 10@18c each; squirrels, $1@1 25 per 4c, 
Demand fair, Lut receipts are yet lignt, ~ard 
ridges comprising the bulk of the receipts. 

TOMATORS.—Qu oted at 40@50c ® bu. from 
store. 

WATERMELONS.—Quoted at $8@12 y 100, 
and dull. Weather too coid, 

NUTMEG MELONS—Selling at a range of 
$1 25@1 50 per bbl. Supply ample. 

ONIONS.—-Market lower. Now quoted at 
$1 90@2 per bbl. 

PROV ISIONS.—Market active and barreled 
pork higher; lard has dropped a fraction; tal- 


low firm ahd a shade higher; no other 
changes. Quotations here are as follows: 
BOO GOW cine svicecs - 1625 @16 £0 
Family trseccccccececceeseee 18 50 GIS 75 
Se eee 18 75 @19 00 
Lard in tierces, @ B 10%@Q 10% 
Lard in kegs, ® D.. 10%@Q 10% 
BOE, cscs .cccyicsesicoress SRE 10 
Shoulders, @ W.. scale cabo annen 9B 9% 
Choice bacon, ® ic cakaas <s 1%@ 11% 
Extra mess boef,new per bbi.. 750 @7 % 
li aa 775 @800 
Dried beef hams.. ae 950 @10 00 
i PON cos awevesecedvccese 44@ 4% 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


King’s Warde. 
CATTLE. 

The market opened up at these yards with 
1,369 head of cattle on sale. For the best 
the local deaers paid about last week’s prices, 
but common cattle of which the receipts were 
largely made up, were bard to sell, and at the 
close a good proportion of the receipts were 
shipped out in first hands. The following 
were the closing 

QUOTATIONS: 
Fancy steers weighing 1,500 to 1,650 


Ibs.. 
Extra graded atoors, wolghi: 1g 34300 


- 85 00@5 25 


Eh Ee ane ee 4 50@4 75 
Choice steers, fino, fat and we 

formed, 1,100 to 1,300 Ibes.. 4 2534 50 
Good steers, well fatted, weighing 

rey eee 3 75@4 25 
Good mixed butchers’ stock—Fat 

cows, heifers aud light steers...... 3 25Q3 75 


Coarse mixed butchers’ stock—Light 


thin cows, woupened stags and bulls 2 25@2 60 
PEUIIES «Sb x nd neensveneubdcenwae’ soee 2 25Q2 50 
2 25@3 00 


Page sold Knoch 5 fair butchers’ steers av 
1020 lbs at 83 35 and 4 av 850 Ibs at $3 25. 

Dennis sold Kofski a mixed lot of 7 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 815 ibs at $3 25. 

Wreford & Beck sold Brown 10 mixed west- 
eros av 670 lbs at $2 25. 

Van Buskirk sold Murpby a mixed lot of 25 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 780 lbs at 
$2 40. 

Brooka sold Flieschman 26 mixed westerns 
av 550 ibs at $2 10. 

Bullen sold J Wreford a mixed lot of 10 
head of falr butchers’ stock av 872 lbs at 
$3 10. 

Allen sold J Wreford a mixed lot of 9 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 1042 ibs at $3 10. 

Wreford & Beck sold Busgell 24 mixed west- 
erns av 800 ibs at $2 5. 

Giddings sold Mclntire a mixed lot of 16 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 650 lbs at 
$2 30 

Coates sold Wreford & Beck 5 fair cows av 
1140 Ibs at $2 80. 

McMullen sold Wreford & Beck 4 fair butch- 
ers’ steers av 1050 lbs at $3 50. 

Clark sold Hersch 6 fair butchers’ steers av 
810 lbs at $3 25 

Sullivan sold Kolb 37 mixed western ay 770 
Ibs at $2 55. 

Brooka sold McGee 46 mixed westerns av 
872 lbs at $2 35 

Coates sold Reagan a mixed lot of 16 head 
of thin butchers’ stock ay 693 lbs at $2 40. 

Clark sold Capiis a mixed lot of 23 head of 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 785 lbs at $2 25. 

Allen soid Cross a mixed lot of 19 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 848 |bs at $2 55. 

Sullivan so!d Mare 27 mixed westerns av 774 
lbs at $2 90 and 31 to McGee av 880 lbs at 
$2 10. 

Patton sold Busse) a mixed lot of 16 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 820 lbs at $2 75 

Dennis sold McIntire a mixed lot of 7 7 head 
of thin butehers’ stock av 874 lbs at $2 50. 

Smith sold Sullivan 21 stockers av 594 ]bs at 

2 25 and a mixed lot of 13 head of fair butch- 
ers’ stock to Voigt av 779 lbs at $2 7 

Page soid Marshick a mixed lot of 7 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 827 lbs at $3 40. 

Bullen sold Clark 12 stockers av 781 lbs at 
$2 50. 

Wreford & Beck sold Mason 
erns av 948 lbs at $2 35. 

Scofield seld Stucker a mixed lot of 16 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av $14 lbs at $2 75. 

SHEEP. 

The offerings of sneep numbered 2,290 head. 
The demand for sheep was light, but prices 
did not vary from those of iast week. The 
trade was confined entireiy to the local deal. 
ers, and after they were sup plied the drovers 
had to ship on to Buffalo. 

Scofield sold Wreford & Becx 74 av 84 lbs at 
$2 25. 

Stead sold Wreford & Beck 50 part lambs av 
73 lbs at $3 25. 

Vickery sold Wreford & Beck 73 av 81 ibs at 
$3 50. 

Dennis sold Murphy 58 av 
109 av 62 lbs at 32. 

Stanley sold Loozemore 
$2 75. 

G!enn sold Loosemore 77 av 81 Ibs at $3. 

Jenks sold Young 64 av 62 lbs at $2 25. 

Smith sold Morey 84 av 80 ibs at $3 15. 

Harris sold Fiizpatrick 104 av 76 lbs at 
$2 75. 

Shepard suid Monahan 86 av 69 lbs at $2 50 

Pinkney sold Monahan 38 av 76 lbsat $2 50. 

= »%ks sold Young 22 lambs av 60 Ibs at 

45 
. Far nam sold Baxter 30 av 79 lbs-at $2 80. 
Kalaher so!d John Robinson 50 av 73 ibs at 
2 65. 
. Purdy sold Wreford & Beck idl 
lambs av 70 Ibs at $4 20. 
Pearson soid Monahan 45 avy 62 lbs at $2 6). 


o7 
wt 


mixed west- 


76 ibs at $2 50 and 


210 av 70 lbs at 


mostly 


Sorley soid Morey 45 part lambs av 73 lbs at 
$3 25. 

MeMullen sold Joho Robinson 48 av 71 lbs 
at $2 50 


Spicer soid Morey 61 (half lambs) av 90 Ibs 
$4 15. 
HOGS. 
The offerings of hogs numbered 2,190. The 
market opened up with a good demand, but at 
prices fully 25 cents lower than those of last 
week, and at the close early prices were hard 
to realize. 
Harris so!d R S Webb 31 av 210 lbs at $5 65. 
Micol sold Webb Bros 110 av 200 lbs at $5 65. 
Holme3 sold R 8S Webb 135 av 200 lbs at 
$5 55. 
Hogan sold K § Webb 69 av 180 Ibs at $5 50. 
$ Richmond sold Webb Bros 71 ev 175 lbs at 
5 50. 
Bresnahan sold Webb Bros 68 av 200 lbs at 
55. 
Stevens sold RS Webb 41 av 190 lbs at $5 50. 
Glenn solid Webb Bros 74 av 180 Ibs at $5 30. 
Knox sold Webb Bros 67 av 190 lbs at $5 30. 
Mullens solid Rauss 51 av 160 ibs at $5 55. 
on sold Sullivan 67 av 190 lbs at 
5 20. 
Switzer &Ackley sold Webb Bros 25 av 210 
lbs at $5 50 and 51 av 160 lbs at $5 55. 
McHugh sold Rauss 44 av 200 Ibs at $5 50 
and 45toR S Webb av 160 lbs at the same 
price. 
Goodison sold Sullivan 104 av 160 lbs at 
Robb sold RS Webb 30 av 175 Ibs at $5 75. 
Proper sold RS Webb 57 av 155 Ibs at $5 40. 
Kalaher sold Sullivan 96 av 170 Jbs at $5 40. 
— sold Sullivan 55 av 170 Ibs at 
75 
Wilcox sold Pearson 58 av 200 lbs at $5 50. 
Sweet sold Sullivan 20 av 172 lbs at $5 55. 
Haley sold Sullivan 54 av 200 lbs at $5 50. 
Switzer & Ackley sold Bigley 65 av 175 lbs 
at $5 75. 
Jenks sold Pearson 51 av 170 Ibs at $5 55. 
Stead sold Rauss 15 av 200 lbs at $5 55. 
Scofieid sold Rauss 61 av 190 lbs at $5 80. 
Jobnson sold Rauss z0 av 140 lbs at $5 65. 
BStandlick sold Rauss 60 av 175 Ibs at 5 55. 





Scofield sold Rausa 73 av 190 lbs at $5 45. 
Adams sold Rauss 75 av 200 lbs at $6 65. 
Dennis solg Cushman 95 av 190 lbs at$5 75- 


Chicago. 
CaTTLE.—Receipts, 53,096 against 55,481 
last week. Shipments 17,432. The recoipts 
of cattie on Monday numbered 15,367 head. 
The market opened up slow, and before the 


and about 3,000 head were left unsold. Can- 
ners and butchers bought through Texans at 
$1 50@2 05 for cows, and $2 05@3 for steers. 
Native cows and other native bute shering 
stock wasin liberal supply, and prices were 
weak. Stockers and feeders met with a bet- 
ter demand, and prices were reported steadier, 

Seven head of 1,428-lb beeves sold at $6 50, 
which was the top of the market. Three car- 
loads of 1,475-lb natives sold toa New York 
buyer at $6 20. Aboutthe next hi xhest price 
was $5 50, but comparatiy ely few natives sold 
above $5, as the quality was quite common: 
Quite a good many common to fair uatives 
sold at $3 50@4, and many steers averaging 
1,000 to 1,200 lbs sold at $2 90@3 40. Dressed 
beef men bought few cattle above $4 75. 
Most of the ordinary killing cattle, suitable 
for dressed beef men, changed hands at $4 10 
@4 70, averaging 1,166 to 1,280 Ibs. Two car- 
loads of 1,302-lb Montana natives sold ut $4 15, 
the highest sale reported for rangers. l’rices 
did not vary on Tuosday or Wednesday, but 
on Thursday common cattle 
other grades steady. On F 
18,000 head received. The 


solid lower, with 
riday there were 
demand was fair 


and prices steady. Tie following were the 
c.osing 
QUOTATICN? 

Fancy bred beeves...... setae © 3.26 69 
Good to choice 1,350 to 1,550 Ibs... 5 40 G6 25 
Medium to good 1,10 to 1,34) wooo 40.85 35 
Common steers...... 2 904 10 
Native grassers, 900 to 1, 100. wovcvee © Ole OS 
Fancy native cows and he ifers....... 2 35@2 65 
Common to choice cows, 850 to 1,100 

Se ere -- 1 2@22 5 
Poor to best bulls, 900 to 1,800 Ibs seee 1 QZ 40 
Texas steers 740 to 1,100 lbs. . ..... % 25Q3 %5 
Far west cattle.. cocccccce, © OMS GD 
Stock steers, 500 to 900.. rere T ror ke 
Feeding steers, 900 to 1.200 . 2 U3 40 


HoGs.—Receipts 54,529 against 49,608 last 
week. Shipments 26,482. The receipts of 
bogs on Monday numbered 12,347. Early 
sales were made at about Saturday's prices, 
but before the close there was a decline of 10 
@lic. Poor to prime light sold at $5885@6 25; 
inferior mixe.to chorce heavy, $5 ‘00@6 75; 
skips and culls, $t 25@5 75. The market 
ruled steady on ‘Tuesday, slow on Wednesday, 
and closed fully ten cents lower on Thursday, 
with quite a number unsold. On Friday the 
market was active and prices advanced 10 
cents. Poor to prime light sold at %5 60@6; 
inferior m'xed to choice heavy, $5 80@6 60; 
skips and culls, $3 50@5 50. 


Butfalo. 

CATTLE.—Receipts 12,268 against 14,217 the 
previous week. The market opened up on 
Monday with 6,200 head of cattle on sale. The 
demand was on'y moderate, and before the 
close prices were 15@25 cents lower than one 
week ago. Good to prime cattle, which 
there were only afew on sale, ranged from 
$4 25@5 75. About 40 loads of stockers and 
feeders from Michigan were on sale and 
brought from $2 75@3 25, with a few selected 
at $3 50. Several cars of Michigan butchers’ 
stock sold at $3 25 upto $3 75 for the best. 
About 40) head were leftover. There were 
no cattle reqgived on Tuesday, and only 120 
head on Wednesduy. The market was quiet 
and prices about steady. was no de 
mand on Thursday, and the feeling was weak, 


of 


There 


with very light receipts. Ou Friday the re 
ceipts were light and the market steady. The 
following were the closing 
QUOTATIONS: 

Extra Beeves—Graded steers, we pong 

ing 1,500 to 1,00U lbs... . #5 7526 00 
Choice Beeves—f: ne, ‘fat, well- 

formed steers, weighing 1,40) to 

MM iA b whan chda pdt dene 60.00.0660 5 5025 90 
Good beeves—Well-fattened steers 

weighing 1,300 to 1,400.... 5 OO@S 250 
Medium Grades—Steers in fine flesh. 

weighing 1,1) t9 3 24M) tng 3 5024 uv) 


Light Butchers’—Steers averaging 

1000 to 1,100 lbs, of fair to gooc 

SL Sey ee ec-s 3 WBS TS 
Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to. ‘com: 

mon steers aad heifers, for city 


slaughter, weighing 00 to 1,000 Ibs. 2 5023 25 
Michigan stock cattie, common to 

COINS. 5.00 200% sevccosess 2 OBS OO 
Michigan feed ers, fair io choice..... 3 WO@3 25 
Fat bulls fair to extra............... 2 WEB2 7 


SHEEP.—Keceipis 44.400, arainst 44,000 the 
previous week. There were 10,20 sheep on 
sale Monday, most of them from Michigan. 
Tbe demand was fairly active and prices 
steady. Fair to good sheep sold at $3 50@4 35 
and fair to good lambs at $4 50@5 63. Prices 
were higher on Tuesday, ruled steady on 
Wednesday and Thursday, with the demand 
fully equalto the supply. On Friday tnere 
were 2U carloads on sale. For sheep the 
market was unchanged, but lambs were du!l 
andlower. Fair to good sheep sold at $3 50@ 
4; good to choice, $4 25@4 35; lambs common 
to choice, $4 30@5 50. 

Hocs.—Receipis 39,995, against 40,750 the 
previous week. The offerings of hogs on 
Monday numbered 12,000. The demand was 
fair and prices ru‘ed about the same as ai the 
close of the previous week. Goodto cho ce 
Yorkers sold at $6 35@6 45; fair do, $2 15@ 
6 25; selected medium weights, 36 60@6 7U. 
The market was steady on Tuesday, declined 
20@25 centson Wednesday, and 10@15 cents 
more was taken off on Thursday, c’osing 
weak. On Friday the receipts of hogs num- 
bered 4,800. The market ruled steady with 
good to choice Yorkers selling at $5 99@6; 
fair do, $5 75@5 80; selected medium weigais, 
$6 25@86 45. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Absolutely “ure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
a aad wholesomeness. More economical 
e@ ordinary kinds, and cannot be gold in 


= tition wich the multitude of low test, ya 
t * im or phosphate powders. ies oni 
cans. Rorat Baxine ,Powpsr Co. 06 Wall 
t Maw Varker 





spentee Nov. * 1885. ‘RICHMOND 





THE WAYNE "WORKS, RICHMOND, 
829-4t eow 





SOMERVILLE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
ST. CLAIR, MICH. ; 
Three courses of stud Thoroughness in 


oe? department. Buildings elegantly fur- 
ni-hed. Heated with steam, lighted with gas. 
Water from S. Clair river su erior advan- 


tages in musio and art. Address for circular. 
SOMERVILLE SCHOOL, 





Hodges sold RS Webb 40 av 180 lbs at $5 65. 


close prices were 10@15c off from Saturday, , 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


$= 
NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 








CLARK'S 
CUTAWAY 


Send for New Circular with 


Full Description, FREE. Addre 










HIGGANUM MFG. CO., none Conn, or 189 and 191 Water Street, New Yq, 



























ENTIRELY NEW 


SUPERSEDES THE pi 
BEATS tHe WORLD, 


Ground Made} 

Perfect See po," 
Has a Seedin Attar, 
Kinds of renal i 








A WONDERFUL SUCCESS) 





-WHEEL SULKY PLoy) 





BiG INJUN” 3 






eae en 


Fs 


Df 


TION WALKING PLOWS. 
prices on application. 


ST ilpeaaeel CO, 


ALBION, MICHIGAN. 


ean Practical, Simple, Light, Strong, 


The only 3-Wheel Sulky Plow malig 


that turns a square corner while pig; 
. in the ground. Lifts out of the : 
~ Without disturbing the furrow. 


ull line of CHILLED STEEL AND Coma, 
7 





_GIME 


POULTRY. 


Ship your Game, Poultry, Butter, Eggs, ete., to 


E.B. GAWLEY & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCUHA NTS, 


74 West Woodbridge St., DETROIT, MICH. 


Prompt returns made when goods are ld 
Send for printed market reports. Stencil plates 
furnished tree. 

REFERENCES—A. Ives & Son, Ba 


or MiciiiGaAN FaRMER 





W ATER ! 
EVERY WHERE 
‘THE DAISY ” 


DOUBLE ACTING 


iE Well Pump 


THE 


‘ ae Cheapest and Best 





’ 

‘wea Pump made for Deep 

by “o or Shallow Wells. 
eh ke” A child can operate 

Da producing a constant 


ard powerful 
of water. 


stream 


eK “Kec 


+ 


oon Seater 
Tea, 


cannot rust or fre Can be fitted for any 
depth weli without changing working parts. 
Ask your dealer for GOULDS PUMP, or write 
to us for circulars and prices. 


THE GOULDS MFC. CO.. 


ZO BP 










to 15 tons in car, 










Bell rings when xe Send for ; 
to drop in the ® Circulars GAN 


= partition block. with Prices, M4 


Address FAMOUS MFG. CO., Quincy, IL 
rg 


XW 








ELLE CITY 
Feed & Ensilage , 





















CUTTERS, 
All sizes. Only s Ae 
feeder made. Best es 
machine > 


on the 
market. 
Send for a 
Catalogue, alsu free 
Book on Ensilage 
Belle City Mnfg. Co., 
Racine, Wis. 








spanking + B. t 
tec har me 
hours Ins ructions for b 
Encyelo = of mA 
1 p 








OF wELOICE: 


FOR FALL PLANTING. 


D. M. FERRY & CO.,) 


DETROIT, MICH. 
1000 MEN WANTED | 


To sell our Nursery-stock. Reliable Men of | 
energy can find permanent employment «nd } 
big pay. Particulars free Siate age and enclose 
stamp. CULLEN BROS. & CO., Nurserymen, Im- 
porters and Growers, Rovnester, N. Y. jiy13-8m | 


25: 








Beautiful h’'dden name cards only | 
10 cents. Largest sample book in U. 
S. 200 styles. “Agents wanied, Sam- 


ples free. Co-operative Surrly Co., 








182 W. Madison St., Chicago. may12 6m 
ee Looe ee 
Breech- Loader buy send stamp for 
$6.75. Catalogue. Addrest 
POWELL & CLEMENT, 
RIFLES$2.25 180 Main Street, 
PISTOLS 75¢ Cincinnati, Ohio. 


si-6m 


AGENTS sans 


and farmers with noc  Eperie’ nce make $2.50 am 
are time V-Fenyon, Glens Falla, 
18 one day, 376.50 one week, 
Feats and catalogue free, 
J. E, SHEPARD & Con Cincinnati, O 


si-sd 








So can you. 








jiy14-3m St, Clair, Mich 





REVOLVERS. Send ; 
COUWS istic sit Sonnston & Son Pittebure, Pa, 


Water Ih: 


Hes Sell. Peed fo ir Ear © 
| Crushes and vrincs allk 
; cf grain. Use ) gri 
n | ers It is an entire departu 
from all others Lightest 
| running and mos substan- 
| tial mill built. Two sizes, 6 to 
| 12 hors2-y é » 60 b ush- 
| els capa ity. Write for circu 
ay . A® 
/W. P. 5OWSHER, South Bend, i Ini 
} 218-3t-eow 10t 


; eases. — 
emphatically confirm this statem 


Haj Brass-lined Cylinderand Plunge r, which | 


20-30 OF st 69 Barclay St. 
Seneca Feu ls “N, Y;, New Y ork. | 
lv-14:6t 
CHAMPION BALING PRESSES 
Bales one to two tons Easy on man ané 
an hour. Loads 10 


Est cblished 1873—Members 





Bulbs and Seeds: 


ck | 
a 
PROF. R. JENNINGS 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Now ready and will be mailed free to all 
applicants. Address 
| 


SPS 6 EAS A OR 


WANTED-ALL FARMER 
4 


¥ To know th 
Ho ne 


A 


lights 





Champion 


are the best, cl 





vers , 
of iron and steel, easy 
speeded 64 to 1. ; 
with testimonials 
OREST CITY MACHI 


Columbus &t., Cle 





NE WORKS 


cveliand, 






is 
rs 
















PURE SALT 


DID You EVER THINK 
That Pure Salt adds its fine flavor toall f 
seasoned with it. Its preserving and ; ay 
qualities keep meats, butter, cheese 
foo1 products better, longer and more 





' then | common sal 


water. It i: jures ‘te health, its effe 
kidneys be especially disastrous 
stone in the bladder and other « 
Tne bighest medical ar 


ing 





Diamond Crystal Salt is free fr 
megnesia and other impurities. Its r 
delicious, its stRENGTH unrivaled, 
unequalled. 

It is especially refined for Best Ta 
Dairy purposes. Itis cheap enough f 


body. Ask your grocer for 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT. 
It costs but litile more than — ary dair 





salt, and less than the best Eng bh s 
so good. julé ¢ 





University of the Siate: 
New York. 


A M RRIGAN } 
Veterinary College: 


139 and 141 West 
wav“ “= OEers 


Chartered under General L aws of the Stas 
New York, 1875 5, and by special act of 

ature in 1852. oy 

"The regular course of lectures wi 
in Oct ber 

Catalogues and information can 
application to 


Dr. A. LIACTARD, 


wayl9-13teow Dean of the Faculty 


Q 


Twenty-fourth St, 
_— 
——_—— =, 


W Pr Fot tne Apple« 

Eo BUY Beans, Zgs, 
Dried Fruits and sell on commission. Write 
fully f or prices. 

| PATILZEWYV AT & oO. 
| 22 Central Wharf, Boston, 
GENERAL COMMISSION D=ALES 


bam? 
















Presses, 
Jelly Machinery 
kinds of Mill Supplies. 


Cc. G. HAMPTON, Detroit, Mich. 


HE GREAT REMED! 


Graters, Sorghum, ™ mills 











COLIC MIXTURE) 


— FOR — 


‘Horses, Cattle and Shee) 












Over #50 Horses with Colic Treated sg 
the Detroit Fire Department we 
out the Loss ef a Single Auims 


This assertion is verified by published At! ir 


Reports of the transactions of the Detroit he 
of Fire Commissioners, A record — of {0° 
- f 


lenges the world; better than any nu 
dividual testimonials. 

It will Cure in Horses: Colic, Cramp vie 
tion, Diarrhea, Dysentery and Disordered 
neys or Bladder. Colits 

¢ will Cure in Cattle: Indigestiom 
Hoove or Blown, Diarrheea or Dyse omtery a erhott 
lt wilt Cure in Sheep: Coli Hoot airec sions 
or Dyserntery, when given acco. *ding to 


IT WiLL pay 
Every ownor of a Horse, Cow oF pow 
this invaluable remedy always 02 hand ft 
of emergency. Each bottle el 
doses for Horses and Cattle and &! a 
for sheep. A single dose in Colic wie Lith a 
time usually has the desired effect. 
spoil by age. 

PRICE, $100 PER BOTTLE. 


Prepared only by 


Prof, R. Jeunings. Veterinary Sardsit 


201 First St., Detroit, 
ew Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Indiger 


Rid’ 















~_ ses. *~& fF Fe 2 ee OU ee lO 































